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Foreword 



This study is one of a series of U.S, Oflice oE Education publican 
tions on education in the Union of Sovif t Socialist Rapublics. The 
major focus is on the present state of Soviet education: recent develop- 
ments, current concerns, and emerging trends as reflected in recent 
legislation and statistical reports. The study also includes a helpful 
summary of the fundamental principles, legislative base, and struc- 
ture of the Soviet educational system. 

The combination of general background inforniation and analysis 
of recent developments together %viih supporting statistics and key 
excerpts from rele%^int laws and decrees helps provide insight into as 
well as perspective on Soviet education and the direction in which it 
is moving in t!ie 1970*s, Along with the recent Office of Education 
publication, Education iii the A Bibliography of English^ 

Language Materials, rp6^-^rp^3. by Nellie Apanasewic^, it can also 
serve as a valuable research tool providing basic data and citations of 
further sources of inforniation. This publication should therefore 
prove useful to a ^vide audience, from those desiring a brief basic 
orientation to education in the U,S.S=R. to scholari wishing to ex- 
plore various aspects of Soviet educatipn in greater deprh, particularly 
those concerned with the study of educational change in the Soviet 
Union. 

The author, Seymour Rosen, has been a socialist on Soviet 
education for the Office of Education since 1960. He has made five 
study trips to the U.S.S.R. since 1961 and is the author of several 
reports on education in the Soviet Union. Among his reports recently 
published by the Office of Education are Soviet Programs in Inter- 
mtional Education (197 1) , The Development of People's Friendship 
University in Moscoiu (1913) , and "Education for Career Develop^ 
inent in the USSR" in International/lniercuituYal Education Re- 
ports (1973) . 

Robert Leesima 
Associate Coinmissioner 
for Instituiional Development 
and In ternatioml Education 
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L introduction 



This study presents and analyzes receiu major ediujatioii legislation 
and smtistics in the Uiiiom of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). 
lu purpose is to provide current information and perspective on these 
key indicators of the state and direction o£ Soviet education. 

This first cliapter provides an overview of the framework of the 
Soviet education system and the terminology used in describing it. 
The overview is intended particularly for readers unfamiliar with 
Soviet education, who will need this background knowledge in order 
to nndersland the study. ^ 

Structure and Administration 

Following voluntary attendance at preschool nurseries (for infants 
through age 2) and kindergartens (for children tlirough age 6) , there 
are 8 years of compulsory education (for children 7 to 15) in Soviet 
schools. This compulsory education is followed by 2 years of *'com- 
pleie" general secondary education (3 years in the Baltic area) or 
I to 4 years of vocationaltechnical education. (See chart.) Ten years 
of compulsory education are planned by 1975. Higher education 
ranges in duration from 4 to 6 years depending on the field of study. 
Tuition is free for education at all levels, and most students at tech- 
nical and higher schools receive some form of stipend. 

The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Education in Moscow and the subordi- 
nate ministries of education in each of the country's 15 constituent 
Republics supervise preschool, elementary, and general secondary 
education. The U.S.S,R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 
ised Education and its counterparts in the 15 Republics supervise 
universities and otlrer higher education institutions and specialized 
secondary technical schools. Many specialized schools are directly 
administered by a Governinent ministry concerned with a particular 
field. For example, medical schools at both the secondary and higher 
level are administered by the Ministry of Health, following curricu- 

* For more detailed recent surveys of the Soviet edueation system as a whole, see 
the authnr*s Eduealion and M&dirniMation in the t/S.S.R. (Readingj Mass.: AddU 
son-Wfsley, 1 97 1 ) and David Carey's "Developments in Soviet Education," in 
Soviit EconQtnic pTospects /or ihe Seventies (Waihington, D.C, : Joint Committee 
Print, A Compendium of Papers Submitied to the Joint EconQmic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, U.S. Government Printini Office, 1973^ pp. 594-^636). 

1 
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liims iippifuff! IjV ilir r.S.S.R. >fiiiisi,iv t)\ \\\uj\v\ inui SiuniHliiry 
Spec iali/ccl Kfliun tiou. 

The U.S.S.R. Ministry Kdncuinn .liicl ilu- ^^S.^.R, Nriiiistiy of 
Ilicrher nnfl Se( ontl;ii v Sp(^f i:iii/(_-{l l-jiiuatinii nrc i i h )rcUnnU!d nnd 
coiilxolkd ill gciHTal poll-^ Mini liirniK^li sptHilif i;ilitirii)H's, alnug 
with oilier (fnvcriiniciii in ii i i>f : ic^s, l)v \\u\ (annininiist Pariv header- 
ship organs and the r.S.SJs. Crnnif il n{ MitiNu-rs, ui \vhif1i both 
ininisiries a) e a jjart . 

A primary fuiH i ion (A^ ihe Miiiisirv <if TliL-her and Seconclary 
Spec ialised Kcluration is to meer the C'cMitral ( ifivernmcnl 's deier- 
ininations for n;niu'd inatipoHrr, whrrras thr ptitnarv hindinii of 
the ^^i^isrry of l-fhuation is tn pioside a basit y,cMHaal ediuaiion ior 
the Nation's \ fiuih. 

Pi iinai y-Scc oiidnry 1-c1ih nlioii 

Coinpulsorv eclui atinn be^^ins in the hr^i grade at age 7. Primary 
fcliif^ation extencis froin grarU^s i tn and "inronij>]ete seeonciny" 
cdufnrifjn frnni giades 4 to 8. Sitiee WW) a smdeitt progressing 
throngh "inc:c)nipk'te sefa)ndary" ethHaliiHi has hecn a graduaic ol 
an 8=year srhfKil fn![ides \ H(dun^ 1!^!^ he ar s]w uas a grrtdnate 
of n 7-year srlinol. d^he npper in "t()ni[dete sef ondarv" gnules are 
generally 9 and 10: thns a stndent wiio has pnjgtcssed through "coni- 
plete setondary" i Inc afion is a griiflnaie (;f a 10 vcar s( hool (grades 

T\\c term '*seeo!idarv general and fjolyiechnicnl sdiools with voea* 
tional training" refers lo the legnlar 10 veai elrTneinary-j^econdary 
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schools of general cduauiun atteiuled l)y most students. "Polyteciv 
nical education," involving knowkcige of the world of work, h built 
into the general education school curriculum froin the earliest grades; 
it includes study of tlie relationship of the physical sciences to their 
practical application in industry and also some elementary practical 
training in specific fields. 

Specific vocational training, as distinct from polytechnical educa- 
tion, is given after a student leaves the 8-year school either in 1- to 
Z-year vocational schools or in 3- Lo4^year ^'specialized secondary tech- 
nical schools/' Examples oE the latter are the (lower) inedical 
school!, which produce ''feldshers/* or doctor*s assistants, and the 
teciuiicums, which train engineering support personneh These 3- to 
4-year specialized secondary schools also include general education in 
their curriculum and provide access to liigher education, though to 
a more* limited extent in pracuce than the 10-year schools of general 
education. General secondary schools grant a maturity certificate; 
technical schools grant a diploma. 

Higher Education 

Only a small percentage of the students in higher educauon are 
enrolled in the Soviet Union's 63 universities. The great majority 
are in the more than 700 specialized institutes tliat produce engi- 
neers, teachers, doctors, and various other professionals. Length of 
study for a diploma is 4 years (generally) for teachers* 5 years for 
engineers, and 6 years for medical doctors. All professional training 
follows 10 or 11 years of elementary-secondary education; there is no 
equivalent to the U,S, bachelor oE arts studies prior to professional 
training in such fields as law and medicine. 

A prime objective of Soviet higher education is to make each stu- 
dent a trained, as well as an appropriately indoctrinatedp specialist in 
a given field, A quota system, operated in accordance with the state's 
plans for trained manpower, admits students to a coded, numbered 
specialty in higher education that corresponds to the same numbered 
specialty in industry, or in medicaU legah or other fields. 

Almost half of all higher education students are enrolled in eve* 
ning or correspondence progranis while working fulhtime. About a 
third of all students are in correspondence-extension programs, which 
are considered an alternative road to a higher education diploma for 
those unable to enter fulUtime day programs. Correspondence pro- 
gram specialties are generally related to full-time fields of work, and 
workers get paid time off from the job to take exams, 

Graduate study is called the mpirantura; it is generally for 3 years 
and leads to the kandidat nauk or candidate of sciences degree. 

;{ 
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2, Legislation: The Fundamenti^ls 

The basic education law in the U.S,S.R. from 195B to 1973 was 
the law "on Strengthening the Connection of School with Life and 
on Further Development of the System of Public Education in the 
tJ.S.S.R/* (Ob lihreplenii sviazi sfikoly s zhizti'iu a a dal'neishem 
razvitii sistemy narodnogo ohrazovaniia v SSSR) . Enacted December 
24. 1958, and sometimes referred to m the Khrushchev education 
reforni law because of the prominent role played by the former Soviet 
preniier in its establishment, this law has been subject to de facto 
piece-nieal revisions since the 1960 s. 

Legislation of July 19, 1973, passed at a session of the U.S.S^R, 
Supreine Soviet (the national legislature) ^ announced displacernent 
of the 1958 law by a new basic education law, effective January l, 
1974. The new Soviet law is entitled "Fundamentals of Legislation 
of the U.S.S.R. and Union Republics on Public Education" (Osnovy 
mkonodateVsiva Soiuza SSSR i soiuznykh respublik o jmrodriom 
obrazovanii). It will be referred to henceforth simply as the Funda' 
menMs ( Osnovy).^ 

The Fundamentals of 1973, then, is the first new overall law on 
education in the U.S.S.R. since 1958, It consolidates reform revisions 
in education, particularly of the preceding 10 years, and elaborates 
general principles for present and future laws and Tegulations con= 
earning every level and every major type of education. As such, the 
Fundamentals should remain the cornerstone of Soviet education 
legislation for the foreseeable future. 

The World Coimcil of Comparative Education Societies provides 
a succinct rationale of the importance of the FundameyUals and sev- 
eral other recent legislative documents and regulations relating to 
education in the U.S.S.R.: 

To assess, or even merely understand, a national t'ducation systeni and its dwclijp- 
ment, it is essential to be aware of the bade dor unients wliich define the underlying 
governmental policies and the rcBulting legislation. 

Background Laws and Decrees 
The law of December 1958 and correspond! laws issued by each 
of the If) Union Republics of the U.S,S,R. the lullowing spring have 
been summarized by the author in an earlier study (Higher Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C 1963): 

The laws called for revision of the curriculum in schools of general education to 
include iubstantial "polytechnicar' education; that to teach the fundaniemals 

» OsnQvy can also be translated as "Principles " "Bases/' or "Foundations." 

^ Wcfid Counal of CQmparativi Education Sacielie^: Newslettefi vol. II, no. 1. 
March 1974. p, 65, In association with the International Bureau of Education, Palais 
Wilson, Geniva, Switzerland. This article ii the first in a series citing basic educa- 
tional dDcuraents of various countnGs. 
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of illiltl^ui.i! niirl .liMl! ill'nlal pii'tiut MniK inrMMM' piMt liiiil niliflillK liflirM^S ill 

MlHM.is, iintl piMvitlf^ fiiiihci trninitm nt iun. -i jis a lid nn f^niuv hnnls nl" mMiuriil 
*^lur.ui('n. ■ tlir lv"AV itMnrnpirh- .r!.,t,rh,iy L;i,iilr'. 1 iiiiil ihr I'l^yrur ifmi- 
HcMHithiiy iHi.uU'^ 1 ID: ssvvu \n \>v irun-fHiriii'cl i MHpsM-t ivi'ly ihin H-ycMr nud 
iNycar "^r^i.-r.ll (-dur.umii lahpi -p"IytrUini*'.d ^v\ui >U sUth pn.diirlic'n inuninM." 
I'nivfMN.d. t otupiil'Miy ,/i!iit .iti.Mi uniild Mxfriid lliiNMigli inadr (!. CUuiiplrtP stM- 
findiiry f'dut .itiiMi. iiiAiU^^ unuld !m' Pflii;inH d in rithri tlin new ll-yrar gen= 

iiml rciiit .niHn,p.,|yfprl!t!i<Ml silnnJs. rVrniim sdmoU fjf H''nfial ediicatiuti fur wyfk^ 
iiiK iiiul uiral yniidi, or in M.ndjiy ^prriaii/'Hl iH irkhnikufni, all of thcMt 

pi fivit!iiii^ a4i*SK h. liii/lirMWHliuaiinn. 

TIk' Uu^s pn.vidi-d. InASi'scr. ih.it up [n HO pmrrii of Miidj'ins rniriph'tiiig ^vc- 
ond.ity odilCtti'Mi wm, dd lir expjMJrd HMik 1* :J >-iu-i -^r in-r". prior tn niiKMing 
iii^dt iillf tns '*f hii!hrr i'diuisns'ii \ S'\ '/■yj. 

The 1958 mUnmim hiw rnisrcl iinivcisal rninpulHory ccUication in 
the U.S.S.R. iroin 7 tn 8 ycais. As caiiy as TOOl, liowevev, an even 
lougtT period oF r onipiilsf)! y cdiu anon \va^ sc! as a Koal, altliougli not 
as an ininiccliate object ivt*. 77^r' Pnfixrwii of tJie, Coynmunist Parly 
of (lie Soviet Ihiiun (CAKSXl) , adoptcHl by the 22d Cnngress ot the 
CJVS.n. in ()(:trd,er lOHI. stated: 

i lii: main tiisk-^ ifi thi* firldH of iiiKtiui ti<ii\ niid rduratuiii are: (w) Iiurodiiciicin 
VnWvr^^i Cloriipid^'ny HrrMiuinry Kdurutis-n. In [ho uoKt dwiidr rninpuUnry Ht^r- 
nndHry wrn^'ial aiul [HjjyUM litdral fdt'S'iMs^yrnr rduintinn is to Uk intrndiired for all 
fliilditMi of schni>! .uv', : 

The VM]\ prograin rtMained diernucepr in die 19^)8 law of 11 years 
(%vidi giades D M nor t tiiiipidsoi y) as representing a euniplete ele- 
tnentary seenndnry ediu ntioiK In August IDfM, howeveiv a joint de- 
nee ol the C:J^Sd^ Central Connnittcc and U.S.S.R. Clouneil of 
Ministers reduced the len^tli o\' roniphne schoolini^ frnin 11 to 10 
years (the same tcnal as prior lo Ifi^S) . 

Tlie Augnst WHW decree rej)resented a sul)stantial retreat from 
the 1958 hnv, wliirli initiated additioii of substantial practical train- 
iiiir ill sehnois and fac torits to ret^niar aeadeinie sindies, particularly 
in the upper serondarv H;rades, A joint deeree carlic^r that same year 
(June 1901) (Mitlined modifieations oi the 1958 reform of higher 
aiid secondary special i/ed schooU:^ 

Prior to 19(>(), tliere were ininistries of education in each of the 15 
constituent Union^Repuhlic h Imt none at the national leveh Legisla- 
tion in August lOfib estahlished the IJ.S.S.R. (national) Ministry oE 
Education to control and cciordinate mcjt e elTcctively the work of the 
Republic ministries. Sinudtuneously a national education research 
organization was establishrd ont c^f the Russian S.FJ.R. Academy ot 
Pedagogical Srienccs. which became the t^S.S.R, Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, 

3 Prcigramme of thf Commnnut PnHy of tfn: SovUt (Jnior]. Moiicnw^ ForGign Lan- 
fuagtis Publishing Jln-isr, 19f»l. 

H-or dotails on tin- ID'jH ri'fc.rni f;,llurr^ und dii^ 1964 m'islnn^, st^Q the author's 
SignifiCfint Aspefu of Sui iet Education (OK^I'tllli). Wadiinj^ton, D.C.; U.S. Omu 
crnment Pririting Oflii 1961. 
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In April 1971, the 24ch C.P.S.U. Congress issued the "JDirectives 
fOTthe Five- Year National Economy for 1971^1975/' specifically in- 
structing the national educatioti sector as follows! 

To carry out the iurther comprihiniive developnient of ptiblic education and 
socialist culture. To improve the initructional arid upbrinfing process^ To improve 
the qualliy of the training of pedagogical cadres and raise the levil of their quali^ 
ficiliofis. To ttep up work on the vocational guidance of pupils^ taking into account 
the yoiing people's inclinations and the nationil economy'i requirennenti for skilled 
cadres^ 

» # # - 

To develop higher and specialized secondary education in accordance with the 
requirements of scientific and technical prograsSx to raise the quality of the tnining 
cf futiife specialists and to improve their ideological and political upbringing, 
Xuring th^ five>year period^ to train approjdnnately 9,000^000 speciallits with a 
liigher or specialized lecondary education} paying ipecial attention to the tnLining 
cf tpacialisfs in new fields of science and technology, for the rapidly developing 
liranchei of production and for the sphere of lervicei, 

» # # 

To increase the training of ikilled workers in the vocationii technical edvca- 
tlonal initicutionig eipecially in rural localitieij so that young people, as a rulei wUI 
cbtairm i specialty before beginning a job. During the fiye^year period, to ti^in at 
least 9,000.000 ikllled workers for all branches of the national economy in the 
^ocaticn&l- technical educational institutions. Tq carry out at higher ratei the 
trainini of cadres for agriculture^ conitructicnj light industry, the food industry 
and enterpriies providing everyday services to the population. By 1973, to bring 
the number of students enrolled in vocational^technical tiainitig who at the same 
time receive a complete academic secondary education to 300,000 to 400^000.^ 

Th«a Comtnunist Party directives are repeatedly invoked by So- 
viet eduction authoritiei in measuring progress and deficiencies in 
their sectoi^ o£ Soviet education. 

Two joint decrees of the C.P.S.U- Central Ccmmittee and the 
U^S.S,R Council of Ministers in June 1972 ® affirmed that the goal 
of uni\^ersal secondary education was to ba accomplished by 1975 
and reinforcid the 1971 directives in calling for preparatioii of stu** 
denti In both the academic and vocational eduction syitanis who 
would be both t^demicilly and technologically kno^vledgetble. A 
joint decree the following month ^ called for modemizing and im- 
proving the quality of the curriculum and teaching method of all 
specialties at the higher education level. 

It should be noted that Cominunist Party dtamn and directives 
Hot only guide the formulation of laws and Go'varnmant ministry 
polici^ and actions, but are theniielves considered equivalent to le^l 
dacutnents. In the U J J.R, Ministry of Eduction publiation, Piib- 

^ Sl§n^irmphic Eiportf 34ih Conirns of tki Communist Pariy of the Souiit Union 
(Fsft VJ, jfoint Publications Research Servicfj UJ. Department of Commefcei 
Arliniloii, Vs>i December 1971, p, 89. Publiihed in Fravda and livisiia, Apfi 10, 
IBJU (per eotnnnent on the goal of 9 mililon specialisti in speeialhed secondary of 
higher educ%tiont see chapter 3.) 

•Ffasr^i, Jiine 25 and June 29, 1972, 

^ Ibid., July 30, 1S72. 
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lie Education in the C/J.S.a, !97^-m3 (Moscow, 1973, p. 41) , for 
example, the Party directives arid the 1972 jomi dicrecs are 

cited along with km of the U.S.S.R. Supreine Soviet as "The Mam 
Official Acts Passed in 1970^1972." 

The Fundamentals law o£ July 1973 integrates and outlines the 
following principles and goals espoused in the previous "main official 
acts**: 

I The polytechnical education principiei (raUting educition to the world of 
^ofjj)_^itated iti the 1956 refofm law, 

2, The gual oi cotiipulsory secondary education^initiated by the 1961 Pafty 
prograrti, 

3. The revision of proframs of studic^proposed in thi 1964 joint decrees. 

4 The dabnration of education control mechamsms at the national le^^l m dii^ 
tinct from the Union-Republic level^initiated by the 196$ law isuhluhmg a 
national edueatiott ministty, 

5 The focus on quality as well »« qumtity of future trained specUliiti— called for 
In the 1971 Patty dirgetivts and the July 1972 higher educaMn detrte. 

6 The upgrading of vocational m «ell as gmmml education M provide the com- 
prehensile, well-reundcd education arid trainini called for m the ]omt dtcTees 
of June 1972 

The Draft Fundametitals of April 197S 

Prior to passage of the Fundamentals in July 1973, Drail Funda- 
mentals (Proekt Osnav mkonodateV stva SciuM SSR i soiumykh 
respublik 0 narodnom obrmovanii) were submitted to the Presidium 
of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet hy the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
(April 1973) . The Draft Fundamentals were then publiihed in na- 
tional and Republic newspapers "tor public discussion" prior to pas- 

sage of the law. j j u -n 

This stagini was somewhat similar to that which preceded the De- 
cember 1958 'education law. In November 1968 a joint statement 
called "Theses" of the C.P.S.U. Central Committee and the U.S.S.R. 
Council oE Ministers had been issued, spelling out details of the edu- 
cation reform. The "Theses" had then been opened to public dis- 
cussion. 

In 1973, as in 1958, organized and individual public discussion 
took place. According to the Soviet press, the discussion endorsed the 
leadership's draft dccuments and offered some suggestions on details. 
The 1973 discussion seerned somewhat more substantive and less 
eulogistic than that of 1958. eo ■ i 

The Draft Fundummtals consisted of 15 sections and 58 articles, 
as compared with the 14 sectiotis and 64 arlicla of the subsequent 
rundamentals law. Changes appeared to be as much from rearrange- 
ment of materials as from minoT Tnodiflcationi and additions. The 
Fundamentals, for example, provides a lengthier intrtsdiiction, by 
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shifting ^^rticle 1 of the Draft Fundamentals into the introductioti 
almost verbatim witli the additioii of one sentence, Anicle 1 of the 
Draft Fundamentah reads as follows: 

The goal of public educaiinii in \\w U.S.S.K. is the preparatitm of highly edii^ 
catrd, vvcll-rounded physically hualthy and actise builders of cominuni^t lociety 
brought lip on tht? ideas of NfarJcisin-Lt'niniKin and in the spirit gf respect for 
Soviet la\vs iind socialist law and order, capafilc of svorking succeisfully in variou.^ 
areas of economic^social cultural Ci)nsirticti«)n. actively participating in social and 
state activity, and ready to defend .^olflc^sly the socialist homeland and to preiirve 
and to increase its material and spiiitual wealth and protect and preserve nature.* 

With slight rewording, the reltvnnt paragTaph of the introduction 
of the Fundamentals law reads the same with the addition of the sen^ 
tence, "Public education in tlie 1J.S,S,R, is called upon to guarantee 
the development and satisfac lion of the spiritual and intellectual 
needs of Soviet man." 

Comment on the Fundamentals 

Focus 

The Fmithmenials of July 1973 is an extensive statement and out^ 
line of principles, focusing on the Soviet ideal of its education system, 
rather than a bill of particulars of practical realities. Thus, the law's 
sections elaborate on equal educational opportunity, free tuition for 
all types of education (exchiding nursery school and kindergarten), 
and the right to enroll in higher education for all citizens with appro- 
priate prior education. The la^v does not mention the realitiei of an 
inadequate number of kinJergarteni, double-shifts in elementary^ 
secondary education, and admissions quotas in higher education. 

The traditional Soviet pedagogical goals are presented— to inculcate 
in students a Marxist Leninist u^orkl view^ to advocate the scientific 
and secular, and to promote a coinmiinist attitude toward work and 
social property. Not presented are the corollary Soviet educational 
realities— the fostering of antireligious attitudes (not merely the op 
position to extending religious influence), hostility toward capital- 
ism and some aspects of Western culture (expressed in programi and 
textbooks) , and the molding of students to an ideoiogical vision 
that restricts exploration of alternative approaches and attitudes. 

Regulations Cited 

The law cites specific education regulations for schools to follow 
in carrying out its principles: 

1. For elemeritary-secondary schools: the Statute of the Secondary General Edu- 
cation School (UstQv srednei abshcheabTmomteVnoi shkoiy)^ cited in article 18. 

2, For secondary technical schools ^ the Regulation on Secondary SpeciaUzed Edih 
cational Institutions of the U.S.S.R (Pohzhenie o srednikh spetsiQl'nykh 
uehibnykh Mavedetiiiakh SSSR), cited In article 35, 

^ Uchite'jkmia gsMets, Apr, 5, 1973. 
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3. For hi^hrr cclufation: ihv Regulation on Higher Education Institutions of the 
U.S.S.R. (Polozhenie a vyMkh uchihnykh savedeniicakh SSSR), cited in ar- 
ticle 40, and the Re|ii)atbn on Practical Training {Polotkinii o praktiks)^ 
cited in article 43, 

While the Regulation on Practical Training was issued by the 
specific ministry concerned, namely the U.S,S.R. Ministry of Higher 
and Secondary Specialized Education, all the other regulations were 
issued (or ''confirmed*' to use Soviet terminology) by the IJJ.S.R, 
.Council of Ministers. 

Dates of issuaiice ot the cited regulations arc not giveri in the fun- 
damentals. The Statute of the Secondary General Ediication School 
presumably is the one confirined September 8, 1970, which elaborates 
general school regulations and principles, rights and duties of pupils 
and teachers, and principles of school adrniniitration and financing.® 

The Regulatiori on Higher Educational InstitutiQns of the UJ.S.R. 
presumably is the one confirmed January 22, 1969, which is con- 
cerned with general regulations and procedures in higher scliools, 
righu and duties o£ students and teaching stafii administration, re- 
search and funding." 

Administraiive Responsibililm 

Although the Fundarnentals distingulshee between the conijpetence 
or jurisdiction in the field of education of the U J.S.R. (nauonal 
authority) and that of the 15 subordinate Union Republics (articles 
6 and 7, not excerpted) , it does not specify the prticular jurisdiC'^ 
tions of the U.aS.R. and the respective Republic mliii^tries of edu- 
cation and minifies of higher and specialised secondary education. 
Prior knowledge and a close reading is required to establish the par- 
ticular bailiwicks, under general Communist Party controli ot the 
three main authorities concerned with adtiiinistering Soviet edu* 
cation. They are as follows! 

1, U>SS>R. Afinistfy of Edueation: Preschool education, general elementar>^ 
secondary education, and education research. 

2, Committee on Vocational Technical Training of the UJJM. Council of Afiri- 
istets: Vocational training. 

3, U.S^S.R, Ministry cj Highef and Secondary SpeciaUied Education; Secondary 
technical training and hifhar education. 

Reflection of Newer JOevehpmmts 

Some of the newer developments in Soviet ^education i^ re reflected 
in various provisions of the Fundamentals. Inclusion of the clause 

8 The Statute has been translated by the Currm Digesi cf ih^ Sovut Priss, vol. 
XXn, no. 38, 1970, pp. l-€, and by Soviet Edueation, vol XIII, no, 3^, JanuMy- 
February 1971, pp. 102-18. Souiil Education, in the lame isiue, preients a number 
of comments on the Statute (\vhlch it translates as "Reg ulitions" ) by Soviet educa- 
tion officials and the Soviet preii* ' 

*OThe Reiulation U translated in Soviet Edueation, vol Kllj no. 9-10-11, July-- 
August-Sipietnber 1970, pp. 
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*'to protcd and jiiTStrvL' imiure" amosig die goals of pubUc education 
(in the immductory sui:lim rif the FwtdariLentats) feflects growing 
acknowledginmt in ihe U.SJ,R. iis%vell as globally ol ihe increasing 
itnporLanie of etological concerns to §(x:iety. 

Article 3, while pointing out that the dumticm of conipulsDry edu- 
cation remains 8 years foe the present, indicates that universal (10- 
year) secondary educaiiari is being implemented. 

Article 22 specifics that prepMitory ilas^es may be opened in the 
schools as necessary and as approved by tlie U,S.S,R. Cjovernment for 
children who have iiot attended presdiool institutions and therefore 
mriy be initially dUadvantaged. Panachin, the U.S.S,R, First Dep 
uty Minister of Educaiioni repoTted in April 1973: 

Ni)W apprij^imateiy 10,000 ^lifh classes p^v preparing children fcr school and 
furirtitmiii^ in thr liniofi und autnrinniOus rcpuljlics, 'rhcir wnfk h having an QX- 
ccptiMnally bf nt-ficial effect upon tcacliing children the Rusiian lanfuage in the 
ftrst and ff>l|n\.ving classp^.^ * 

Article Sh in citing as a main task of vocational^ technical schools 
"the implernentatian of vocational and general secondary education/' 
aliudcs Ira the growing trend to provide a fiill secondarw general edu- 
cation in vociitinnal schools in the U.SJ,R,, in conjunction with the 
drive tovvard universal 1 coniplete lecondary educatinn. 

Article 52, on inservice training of teachers, reflects (somewhat 
obscurely) plans for upgrading qualifications of supervisory staff of 
general ediicuition schools not only in the customary *1nstitiucs for 
raising qualifications'' but also in special departments connected with 
pedagogical insfitutes (teachers colleges). 

Tinis, the Fimdamentals are to some extent an indicator of the 
curretit corirerns and recent developments in Soviet education as tvell 
as a synopsis of the overall principles and regulations of the system. At 
the same time, they provide a bird's-eye view of the striicture of the 
education systenu outlining the varietv of types of in^school and out- 
of-schonl education and training imtitiuion.s in the U.S.S.R. 

Sources of Legislation and Regulations 

The Furid{imentGls have been published iii full in several Soviet 
sources. Besides imniediatc (July 20--21 1973) publication in /s^yo- 
tia, Pravda, and UchiteVskaia gazeia (Teachers Newspaper), an 
organ of the U,S,S,R. Ministry of Education and the Central Com- 
rnittee of tlie Education Warkcrs' Trade Union» the law has also ap» 
peared in Narodrioe cbrazovanie (Public Education) , Number 10* 

^^Sel^skaia zhkn' (Rural Life), Apr, 24, 1973, appeannf In TfamMons on 
USS.R FolUieal and Soeiolf^^Uai Affam, no. 590, June 1, 1973, p, 7 {US. Jomi 
Publications Eesiatch Seruk^). 
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19?a tli€ monthly journal of the U.S.S.R, and R j.F.S.R. Ministries 
of Ediuniion, and in a sepaniie painphlet of niiuerials on the U.S.S.R» 
Supreme Soviet se^ion of July 17 to 19. 1D73, issued by Political 
Literature Publishers in Moscaw in 1973. The pamphlet, which in^ 
eludes statenients related to the legislation by top education officials 
as well as the Fundmnentals, is eiititled O sosloianii i merakli o dat' 
neisliernu soiJershenstVQvaniiu narodnogo obrazovaniia v SSSR {On 
Conditions and Measures for Further Improvement of Public Ediica- 
tion in the U.S.S.R.) , 

English translations of the full text of the Draft fundamentaU ha-ve 
appeared in TramlatioJis on U.S.S,R. Poliiiml and Sociological Af- 
fairs (na 375, May 10, 1973), published hy die U.S. Joint Publica- 
tiotis Research Service of the U.S. Department of Conunerce, and 
The Curreni Digest of the Soviet Press (C.D.S.P.l (volume XXV, 
no, 14, May 2, 197:^. pp, 4^14), published by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Slavic Studies. C.D.S.P. (which trans^ 
lates Osnovy as '^Principles*') aba has published the fuU te^t o£ the 
Ftindameritab, "Text of the Public Education Principles'' (volume 
XXV, no. 3U Aug, 29, 1973, pages 10^17). The translated t€%t of 
the law at the same time notes changes in and additions to the Draft 
FundamentaU, 

The basir source for naiiouid educatiou legislation in general, as 
well as legislation in other fieldsp is Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta 
SSSR (Gazette of the U.S J,R, Supreme Soviet) , a semimonthly jour- 
nal of laws of the national legislature. The last issue of each year 
contains a suljject index for the full year. Major laws are published 
also in the national Government and Communist party newspapers* 
Izvestia and Pravda, 

Government decrees or regulations in secondary specialized educa- 
tion and higher education are published mondily in Biullete7^ Min- 
istenfva vysshefro i sredriego sfjetsiaPnogo obrazovaniia SSSR (Bulletin 
of the II S,S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Edu- 
caiion) . 

Compilations of education laws and decrees are pubUshed occa- 
sionally in Moscow as separate volumes. These include: 

h Vys^hsia shMa: nmovnye postanovlimia, prikaty i instfukuH (The Hiiher 
Schof?!; Busir Reinlutions, Decrees and Instructioni) , edited by L. T. Karpov 
and V. A, Sevetiev (Soviet Seienee Puhlishers, 1957, 6:i5 pp, )^ This valume, 
cnvcrlng the period from the earl)^ 1940's to the mid-lSriO's, vvas translated into 
Eii!Cli!^h in four parts by the U.S. Joint Publications Research Service as The 
llighif School System of the UJ,S\R., Main D£€rei^, Orders, and I^HrucUons 
in Scptc?niii€r-Octol)er \9:)9, 

2. Ob ukreplenii sviaMi shkoly s ikUn'm i o dal'mishetn ra^mtii mtemy narodnogo 
Qbfsiovaniia SSSR (On Strengtheniiig the Tics of School with Life and on 
Furrher Drvelopment of the System of Public Education in the coJn- 
piled hy M. A. Ivanov and others and edited by F, L Kalinychev (State Pub- 
iisliers of Juridical Literature, 1961, 34:1 pp.). This voluree Cqvers important 
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Icgislatiiiii <if lli!* Ij.S.S.R. und ilie Uninji Rdpulflics primarily of tlie 1958=1959 
pt'riodi vv'ith adtlitinnal niatirial to IP61. 
!i. U kornmunhtkheskom voipitanii i ukreplmii svimi ihkuly ihiinHu (On Gam- 
munist Upbringing and StrcnKtlit»nlng tlu-- Tins nf Schnnl with Life)^ compiled 
by M. hi. Deineko ( *'Erilightriimeni" Pui>lisht:rsj 19645 4B0 pp.), TJiis voU 
uinc Cuvcrs basic cduratinri le'gislation uiid rrHnliJtions and di'cree?* of the 
U.S.S.R* Ccmncil ni Ministers and the C.r,S,U, CRiitral Comimttee from 1956 
to 1963. 

In addition, two compilations ol Soviet regulations on higher edu* 
cation liave been piiblislied in recent years ljy Western sources. One 
covers the period from 1961 to 1068, and was produced in 1969 in 
mimeograph form in Germariy by the Institut fur Recht, Politik und 
Gesellschaft der Sn/ialistisciien Staaien (Institute for Law, Politics 
and Society of tlie Socialist States) in ICiel, West Germany. It is en- 
titled Hochschule und Student in der Sowjetunion (The Higher 
School and Student in the Soviet Uni<in) and was compiled by Pro- 
fessorDr. Dietrich A. Loeber (156 pp.) 

The otiicr, edited by Fred Ablin, is available in English and tn- 
thled Decision-Making in Soviei fiigher Ediwation (A Docutnentary 
Hislory), as a special issue of tlie translation journal Soviet Education 
(International Arts and Sciences Press, July-August=September 
1970* 288 pp.) ^ It selectively covers higher education regulations 
from the early 1920's through HJ69. The monthly journal Soviet 
Education occasionally includes legi?ilation or decrees along witli ar- 
ticles on the aspect of Soviet education that is the particular topic in 
a given issue. Other occasional sources of current translations of edu» 
cation laws and regulations in English are the previously cited pub- 
licatLons of the U.S. Joint Publications Research Services and The 
Current Digest of the Soxnet Press ^ 



Excerpts from the Ftmdamentah 

Section 1. GENERAL REGULATIONS 

Article 2, Legislation of the U.S.S.R. and Union Repidjlics on 
Public Education 

Legislntion of the U.S.S.R, nncl union republirs on public educa- 
rion coTisists of the present Fiipdanientals and other acts of legislation 
of the ILS.S.R. and union republics issued in accordance with them. 

JSThefull titin h FundamAntaU of f^egidaiion of the USS.R. and Union Repub^ 
tics on Public Education, The trandatinn of these c^xcerpts is based on a translation 
of tho Draft Fundamentals published by the U.S. Joint Ptiblications Research Service 
in Trmstaiiom on US,SM, Potiticat and Socio log teat Affairs (No, 375| May 10, 
1973), adapted and rn%vnrked by the author from the ftill te^t of the Fundamfintals 
lav^vpublished in Uchket'skuia ga^eta, July 21, 1973. 
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Article Th€ Right of Citizens of the U.S.S.R. to Education 

In accordance with ti Constitution o£ the U.S.S*l\., the citizens 
of the U.S.aR. have the right to education. This right is guaranteed 
by compulsory general eight^year education; implementation o£ uni- 
vcrial general secondary education for young people; wide-scale dft- 
velopment of vocationakechnical, secondary specialized and higher 
education on the basis of the connection of study with life, with 
practical communist construction; instruction in schools in the native 
language; broadening the network of pre^hool and outotschool 
institutions; free tuition for all types of education; a system of state 
stipends and otker forms of material aid of pupils and students; or^ 
ganization of various tornis of pr^iuction training; and raising the 
qualifications of workers. . . . 

Article 4. The Basic Principles of Public Educatiuii in the U.S.S.R. 

The basic principles of public education in the U.S.S.K. are: 
L Equality of all citizens of the U.S.S.R. to receive education, 
regardless of race and national affiliation, sex, attitude toward reli- 
gion, property and social status; 

2. Compulsory education for all children and adolescents; 

3. State and social [public] character of all instructional^upbring- 
ing [educational] institutions; 

4. Freedom to choose the language of instruction. Instruction in 
the native language or the language of another people of the 
UJ.S.R.; 

5. Free tuition of all types of education, maintenance of a portion 
of the students fully by the state, stipends for pupils and students, 
and rendering them other material assistance; 

6. A unified system of public educauon and continuity of all types 
of education institutions, assuring the opportunity of transfer firom 
lower to higher levels of instruction; 

7. Unity of instruction and communist upbringing; the coopera- 
tion of school, family and society in the upbringing of children and 
youth; ^ ^ 

8. Connection of instruction and upbringing of the rising genera^ 
tion with life, with practical comniuniit construction; 

ff. The sciendfic character of education; its constant perfection on 
the basi^ of the most recent achievements of science, technology, and 

culture; . 

10. The humanistic and high moral nature of education and up- 
bringing; 

1 1. The joint instruction of persons of both sexes; 

12. The secular nature of education, excluding the influence of 
religion, 

13 
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Article 5, System of Public Education in the U.S.S.R. 

The system of public education in the U.S.S.R. includes: 
Preschool upbringing; 
general [elenientary-] secondary education; 
out-of-school educatioii; 
vocational-technical education; 
secondary specialized education; 
higher education. 

Article 8. Supervision of Public Education in the U,S.S.R. 

Supervision of public education in the U.S.S.R. is iinplemented by 
higher organs of state power and the organs of state administration 
of the U,S,S.Rm union and nutonoinous republics, and also by local 
councils of workers deputies and their CKecutive cornmittees [i.e„ by 
national, state and local government], in accordance with the consti- 
tution of tlie U.S.S.R. and the constitution of the union and autono- 
mous republics. 

The organs of state administration of public education in the 
U.S.S,R,, in accordanre with the regulations concerning them, con- 
firmed by the LLS.S.R, Council of Ministers, supervise general sec- 
ondary, vocational-techiiical, secondary specialized, and higher edu- 
cation, as a rule, through their systems of union-repiiblic niiiiistries 
and departments, administer the educational institutions directly 
subordinate to them, and also develop general regulations tor instri^c- 
tional upbringing, methodological, and scientific work obligatory for 
educational institutions, independent of their departmental sub- 
ordination, and exercise control over their activity . . » . 

Article 10. Supervision of Educational Institutions 

Supervision of educatioual institutions is carried out by the prin- 
cipal, director, or rector of the correspond in^ educational institution 
who is guided in his work by the pedagogiral. collertive, and social 
organizations .... 

Article 12, Self-Education of Citizens 

With the aims of pronioting self-education and raising the cultural 
level of citizens, peoples' univ^ersities, lectures, courses, schooh of 
comntunist labor, and other social forms of dissenniiiating political 
and scientific kno%vled»e are organized . , , . 

Section IL PRESCHOOL UPBRINGING 

Article 13. Children's Preschool Institutiorii 

%Vith the aims of creating more favorable conditions for the up- 
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bringing of children erf piesrIuKjl age and providing the nece^ry 
assistance to tlie funiily, nurseries, kindergartens, nursery^inder- 
gartens for general and specialized purposes and other children's pre- 
school instituuons have been established. 

Enrollinent of children in preschool institutions is carried out ac» 
cording to the wishes of the parents or guardians. 

Article 14. Tasks of Preschool Upbringing 

Children's preschool institutions, in close cooperation with the 
family* accomplish alUround harmonious development and upbring- 
ing of children, preserve and strengthen their health, provide them 
with elementary practical skills and love for labor, are concerned 
about their esthetic upbringing, prepare children for instruction in 
school, and educate them in the spirit of respect for elders and love 
for tfie socialist homeland and their native region. 

Article 15. Organization of Children's Preschool Insdtutions 

Children's preschool institutions are organized by execudve com- 
mittees of district, urban, rural and setdement councils of workers 
deputies [local government agencies], and also, with their permission, 
by state enterprises and organizations, collective farms, cooperatives, 
and other social organizations. 

Article 16. Pedagogical Supervision of Children's Preschool Institu- 
tions and Their Medical Service 

Pedagogical supervision and provision of pedagogical workers of 
children's preschool institutions, independent of their departmental 
subordination, is carried out by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Education, 
the ministries of education (public education) of union and auton- 
omous republics, and their local organs. 

Medical and prophylactic work with children and provision of 
medical workers for children's preschool institutions is carried out by 
public health organs. 

Section III. [ELEMENTARY ] SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Article 17. Universal [Elerfientary-] Secondary Education 

. . . Universal [elementary^] secondary education is carried out in 
[elementary^] secondary general education schools, in secondary v^- 
tiona^technical schools, and secondary specialized educational insti- 
tutions. 

15 
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Section IV. (;KNKRAL [ELEMENTARY] SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 



Article 18. [Eleiiieiitary-] Secondary General Education Schools 

The [elementary-] secondary general education school (the basic 
form for receiving general [elementary-] secondary education) is a 
unifiedp labor and polytechnical school for the instruction and up- 
bringing of children and young people . . . 

Instruction and upbringing of pupils in secondary general educa- 
tion schools is accomplished in tlie process of school studies^ out^of- 
class and out of-scliool activities, and socially useful labor. The basic 
form of organization of educational %vork in the school is the 
lesson . . . 

Article 19. Chief Tasks of the [Elementary-] Secondary General 
Educational School 

The cliicf tasks of the [elementary-] secondary general education 
school are: 

Implementation of general [elementary^] secondary education for 
children and youth, answering contemporary demands of social and 
scientific-technical piogress, providing students with deep and sound 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the sciences; educating them to 
strive for continuous improvenient of their kno^vledge, and in the 
ability to fulfill it independently and to apply it in practice; 

Formation in the young generation of a Marxist-Leninist %vorld 
view, educating them in socialist internationalism, Soviet patriotism, 
and readiness to defend the socialist homeland = . . 

Article 20, Language of Instruction in the General Education School 

Pupils in the general education school are given the opportunity 
to be instructed in their native language or the language of another 
people of the LLS.S.R, Parents or guardians have the right to select 
for the children, according to their wishes, the school with the appro- 
priate language of instruction. In addition to the language in which 
the teaching is conducted, pupils if they %vish may study the language 
of another people of the U,S,S.R. 

Article 2 L Ensuring Avanability of the General Education School 
to Students 

The territorial availability of Khool for pupils is ensured by tha 
optimum distribution of schools in the districts, free transportation 
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of pupils to and from si iiool in a rural locality, and well-built board' 
ing facilitie.^ at the u'\un)h. ^ 
Depending on local conditions, priniary schools are establislied 
separately, consisting of grades 1^3 (4) , cight^year schools consisting 
of grades U8, and sccuiulary schools consisting of grades 1-10 (11). 
while preserving tue unity and continuity of all levels of general 
secondary education. 

Article 22. Preparatory Classes 

With the aim of preparing school children who will be instructed 
in a non^native language, and children who have not attended chiU 
dren's prescliool inMitntions, preparatory classes are organized in 
schools, if necessary. 

Tiie organization of prepanitDry classes is carried out according to 
the procedure established by the U.S.S,R, Council of Ministers. 

Article 23. General EdiKation Schools and Groups with an Extended 
Day; Boarding Schools 

With a view to broadening social upbringing, creating more favor- 
able conditions for the all round clevelopment of students, and ren- 
dering aid to the family in their upbringing, on the existing 
educationahinaterial bases, general education schools with an extend- 
ed day or groups with an extended day are established. 

With the same objectives for children and youth lacking the neces- 
sary conditions for upbringing in the family, boarding schools are 
established, 

Article 24. Children's Homes 

For children and adolescents who have been deprived of parental 
care, children's homes are organized, assuring the maintenance of 
children and adolescents and their instruction and uphringing. 

Article 25, Special General Education Schools and Boarding Schools 

For children and adolescents needing long^erm medical treatment, 
general education liealtli sanatoriums and forest schools are orga- 
nized, and academic activities in hospitals, sanatoriums, and at home 
are also provided. 

For children and adolescents having defects in physical or mental 
development preventing tlieir instruction in an ordinary general edu- 
cation school and also needing special conditions of upbringing, gen- 
eral education schools and boarding schools are organized, assuring 
their instruction and upbringing, providing treatment, and preparing 
them for socially useful labor. 
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Article 20. StToiuiiiry (k^neriil Kdiicaiion Sclioals for ^V^orking Youth 



For persons working in various bnuuhcs of the national economy, 
and not liaving a secoiiclary t'ducatioii, secondary general ediit:iition 
evening (sliift) sdicx)ls and c:urresi)undenc:c scliools are organized. 

Enterprises, institutions and organizatiuns participate in bringing 
working youth into the evening schools and cTeate the conditions 
necessary for combining work with instruction and for normal work 
of these schools and siuclies of pupils. 

Article 27. Certificate of Eight^Ycar Education and Certificate of 
Secondary Fducation 

Persons who have completed eight grades are granted a certificate 
{wideteVsltm) of eight-year ediuation* giving them the right to en- 
roll in tile ninth grade of a secondary general education schooh and 
vocationahtechnical and secondary specialized educational institu- 
tions. 

Persons who lune completed a secondary general education school 
are granted a certificate {allestnt) of secondary education. 

Persnnn who have c onipleted a secondary general education school 
with production training are granted a iertificate (attestat) of sec> 
ondary education. 

Persons w^Iio have completed a secondary general education school 
with production training are gianted a certificate {atlestat) of sec- 
ondary education and a certificate (svidetel'slvo) of liaving acquired 
a specialty, with the rank conferred by the qualification cornniission, 



Section V. OU rOF SCHOOr. UPBRINGING 



Article 2f). Out^of-School Institutions 

With the goals of alhround development of abilities and inelina- 
tions of pupils-^educating them in social activity, interest in labor, 
science, tethnnlogy, art, sports, and niilitary affairs, as well as for 
orpnizing cultural relaxation and strengthening their health-estate 
enterprises, institutions and organizations, collective farnns, coopera- 
tives, trade unions, communist youth and odier social organizations 
create pioneer palaces and lioiises [organimtions for extracurricular 
activity of youth, roughly comparable to Y.M.C.A/s], stations for 
young engineers, young naturalists, and young tourists; children's 
libraries; sport, art and musical schnnU: pioneer camps: and other 
out-of-school institutions. 



Suaion VI, VC)CA ri()N Ai/rECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Article 30. VoauionaUTeclinical Educational Institutions 

VocationaUtechniail educational institutions are the basic school 
of vucuUcjnaUtut hnical edmaLion for youth and for formation of a 
wortliy addiiicm to the ^vcnking class. 

Vocational technical eduCiitional institutions (vocational schools) 
accept U.SJ.R. citizens who have conipletcd an eight-year or second- 
ary general education school , . . 

Article 'U. The Main Tasks of Vocational-Technical Educational 
Institutions 

The main tasks of vocational- technical educational institutions are: 

Training for tlie national econonty of well-rounded ^ technically 
educated and cultured young qualified workers who possess voca- 
tional skills answering the demands of current production, scientific- 
technical progress, and die prospects for their developnient; 

Implementation in secondary vocational-technical schools of voca- 
tional and general secrjndary education of youth; 

Giving pupils a Marxist-Leninist world view, educating them in 
high moral qiiaHties, socialist internationalism, soviet patriotismj a 
conmiunist attitude toward work and social property , . . 

Article 33. Training and Raising Qualifications of Workers in 
Industry 

For youth entering production after completion of general educa- 
tion schooK and for persons working in the national economy and 
wishing to receive a new vocation or to incTcase their qualifications, 
evening (shift) vocationahtechnical schools, also courses, study course 
c:onil)ines, and other forms of training and increasing qiialifi cat ions 
directly in industry, are organ is^ed . . . 

Article 34, Conferral of Qualification, Granting of Certificate and 
Diploma 

Persons who have completed vocational -technical ediicational insti- 
tutions are conferred the appropriate qualification (rank, class, cate- 
gory) in a profession and are issued a certificate (a ties tat) in the 
established form . . . 

Persons who have completed secondary vocationaUtechnical schools 
are granted a diploma {diplom) indicating vocational qualification 
and receipt of a secondary education . , . 
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Section VII. SECONDARY SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 



Article 35, Secondary Specialized Educational Institutions 

Secondary sf^cialized education is carried out in technical schools 
and other educational institutions considered, according to estab- 
lished procedure* secondary specialized educational institutions. 

In secondary specialized educational institutions there may be day, 
evening, and correspondence instruction. 

Instruction in secondary specialized educational institutions with- 
out interruption of production [while working full time] is a form 
of acquiring a specialty and raising qualifica jUs for persons working 
in various branches of the national economy . , . 

Article 36. The Main Tasks of Secondary Specialized Educational 
Institutions 

The main tasks of secondary specialized educational institutions 
are: 

Training of qualified specialists with secondary specialized and 
general secondary education, having the necessary theoretical knowl- 
edge and practical skills in a specialty, educated in the ideas of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and possessing the skills for or^nization of mass 
political and educational work; 

Constant perfection of the quality of training of specialists, accord- 
ing to the demands of modern productionj science, technology, and 
culture, and the prospects for their development . , * 

Article 37. The Right to Enroll in Secondary Specialized Educa- 
tional Institutions 

The right to enroll in secondary specialized educational institu- 
tions is enjoyed by citizens of the U.S.S.R. having eight-year or sec- 
ondary education . . . 

Article 38. Practical Training of Pupils of Secondary Specialized 
Educational Institutions 

Practi^l training of pupils of secondary specialized educational in- 
stitutions is a constituent part of the instructional and upbringing 
proce^, as a result of which pupils acquire the skills of working as a 
specialist and, in technical and agricultural specialties, in addition, 
receive qualification in one of the worker*s vocations . . . 

Article 39* Awarding of Qualification and Granting of a Diploma 
Persons who have completed studies in secondary specialized eduai- 
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tional instiiiuicnis aic awurdccl (}ualifiaition in the appropriate spe 
cialty and granted a diplofna (dildnm) and badge of the established 
form . . . 



Section VIII, HIcaiKR KDUCATION 

Article 40, Higher Ediuational Insiitutions 

Higher education is carried out in univcrsiiies, institutes, acad- 
emics and other educational imtitutions, according to established pro- 
cedures, which are considered higher educational institutions. 

In higher educational institutions there may be day, evening, and 
correspondence instruction. 

Instruction in higher educational institutions without interruption 
ot [industrial] production [while working full time] is a form of 
qualifying for a specialty and raising qualificntions for persons work- 
ing in various branches of the national economy . . . 

Article 41. The Main Tasks of Higher Educational Institutions 

The main tasks of higher educational institutions are: 
Preparation of highly qualified specialists who have mastered 
Marxist^Leninist theory, a sound theoretical knowledge, and prac- 
tical skills in a specialty and in organization of mass political and 
upbringing %vork; 

Educating the students in high moral qualities, communist con^ 
sciousness, culture, socialist internationalism, soviet patriotism and 
readiness to defend the socialist homeland: and physical training of 
students; 

Constant perfection of the quality of preparation of specialists, tak- 
ing into account the demands of modern production, science, tech- 
nology, and culture, and the prospects for their development; 

Performing scientific^research %vork, which promotes a rise in the 
quality of preparation of specialists and scientific technical progress; 

Creation of textbooks and instructional aids; 

Preparation of scientiflc^pedagogical personnel; 

Raising the qualifications of the teaching staff of higher and sec- 
ondary specialized educational institutions, and also of specialists 
with higher education, engaged in the corresponding branches of the 
national economy, 

Article 42. The Right to Enroll in Higher Educational Institutions 

The right to enroll in higher educational institutions is enjoyed by 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. having a secondary education. Admission to 
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higher educational institutions is carried out in accordance with rules 
confirmed by the U.S,S,R, Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 
ized Education. 

Article 43. Practical Training of Stud^jnts and Probationary Train^- 
ing of Graduates of Higher Educational Institutions 

Practical training of students of higher educational institutions is a 
constituent part of the educational process . . , 

For the perfection of practical skills, graduates of higher educa- 
tional institutions go on to probationary work in dieir specialty under 
the supervision of the administration of the responsible enterprise, 
institution, or organization, and under the control of th^^ higher edu- 
cational institutions. 

Article 44. Awarding of Qualiru ation and (granting of a Diploma 

Persons who have completed studies in higher educational institu- 
tions are awarded a qualification in accordance with the specialty 
acquired, and are granted a diploma (diplom) and a badge of the 
established form, 



Section IX. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF PUPILS 
AND STUDENTS 

Article 46. The Rights of Pupils and Students 

Pupils and students have the right to use, free of charge, laborato- 
ries, offices, auditoriums, reading rooms, libraries, and other educa- 
tional and auxiliary-educational institutions, and also sports facilities, 
buildings, sports equipment, and other equipment of educational 
institutions. 

Pupils and students, in accordance with established legislative pro- 
cedure, are provided with stipends, allowances, dormitories, boarding 
facilities and medial aid in educational institutions, right to re- 
duced^rate or free transportadon and other forms of material aid. 

Pupils and students instructed without interruption of production 
[while working full time] in accordance with legislation, have the 
right to additional leave from their place of work, a shortened work 
week, and other privileges. 

Persons who have completed studies in vocationaKtechnical, sec- 
ondary specialized, and higher educational institutions are guaran- 
teed work according to their specialty and qualification . . . 
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Article 47. The Duties of Pupils and Students 

Pupils and students are obliged to acquire knowledge and prac- 
tical skills systematically and thoroughly, to attend educational activi- 
ties, to complete within the allotted time all their assignmenU which 
have bee-, stipulated by the curriculums and syllabi, to raise their 
ideological and cultural level, to ijarticipate in socially useful labor 
and self-service, and to observe the rules of internal order of the 
educational institution. 



Section X. TRAINING PEDAGOGICAL PERSONNEL... 
PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION WORKERS 

Article 48. Training of Pedagogical Personnel for Educational 
Institutions 

Training of pedagogical personnel for educational institutions is 
carried out in universities, institutes and other higher educational 
institutions, and. for certain specialties, in secondary specialized edu- 
cational institutions. 

Article 49. Training Scientific-Pedagogical and Scientific Personnel 

The basic form of training scientific-pedagogical and scientific per- 
sonnel is the aspirantura [graduate training], at higher educational 
institutions and scientific-research organizations. 

Citizens of the U.S.S.R. having a higher education are accepted 
into the aspiranlura . . . 

Article 52. Raising the Qualifications of Education Workers 

Raising the qualifications of education workers is meied out in 
higher educational institutions, advanced teacher training institute, 
institutes for raising qualifications, and scientific resrarch institutions, 
and also in courses for raising qualifications . . . 

Article 54. Privileges and Advantages 

In accordance with legislation, public eduration workers enjoy ex- 
tended leaves, paid for at the expense of the state; free living accora- 
modations with heat and light in a rural locality; advanag^ m the 
field of pension insurance; and other privileges and advantages. 
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Section XI. rin: rk.his and dutiks of parknts 

AiNI) (aJARniANS IN UPBRINGING AND 
INSTRUCTION 

Article* 56, Rights of Parents and Guardians 
Parents and guardians have the right: 

To enroll children for upbringing and instruction in children's 
preschool institutions and general education schools according to the 
place of residence, and also in vocational technical or secondary spe- 
ciali:^ed educational institutions; 

To take part in discussions of problems of instruction and up- 
bringing of children, and in doing nut-of<iass, out^of^schoo!, and 
health work in institutions where their children are being trained 
and educated: 

To elect and ha elected to parents^ committees (councils/ at schools 
and other educational institutions. 

Article 57. Duties of Parents and Guardians 
Parents and guardians are obligated: 

To rear children in the spirit of high communisr morality and con- 
cern for socialist propertv, to impart work habits to them, and to pre^ 
pare them for socially useful activity, to care for their physical 
development and to strengthen the health of their children; 

To send children to school upon their attaining school age, to en- 
sure the pupils' regular attendance at educational institutions, not 
permitting their absence from classes without valid reasons . . . 

Section XIL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL BASE OF 
INSTITUTIONS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Article 6 L Development of the InstructionabMaterial Base 
[Building and Equipment] of Public Education 
Institutions 

Development of the instructional-material base of public educa^ 
tion institutions is carried out by means of funds from the state 
budget, and also by the capital investments stipulated in the national 
economic plan. Funds for these purposes may also be received from 
enterprises, collective farms, cooperatives, and other organizations 
with their agreement . . . 

Article 62. Participation of Enterprises, Institutions, and Orpniza- 
tions in Strengthening the InstrnctionaI'Material Base 
of Educational Institutions 
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Stiifr mtnpriHrs. instiiuUoiis lincl c^rgani/atinr^ tallcctive farms, 
cooperainm tiaJij unions, c nnnnuinHt yoiuh and other social organi- 
zationH, accorditm to established prnccdinTS, participate in strength- 
ening the instructional niaterial base of educational institutions. 

3, Statistical Indicators 

The ofbc ial Soviet data presented in tlie tables on pages 3(M8 are 
useful as iudiiators of orders n\ niaoniiude. rates of development, 
and areas of cniphasis in tlie educaiicni system of the H.S.S.R. As has 
been pointed out hv this and other analysts, there are considerable 
pitfalls in reliance on any specific labular series of reported Soviet 
data, nerails (ohcerning tahniaticni protpdures are sparst: and data 
collection is c)ften uoi rigorous: signifuani gaps appear in many sta^ 
tistical series, and general i/ed caregories obscure key data; data are 
reported without definitions or wirh unreported changing definitions; 
mid significant data arc consistentlv unreported or given only m 
percentages.' 

Given the comiiounding of problems, comparisons with other coun^ 
tries' education statistics are even more hazardous. Nevertheless, in 
this chapter U-S. education statistics are frequendy juxtaposed with 
the Soviet education statistics in order to provide for U.S. readers a 
clearer sense of the si^^nificanc e and magnitude of the latter. Literal 
direct comparisons, however, should not be nmde between the educa^ 
tion of the two countries on the basis of such parallel statistici, ba^ 
cause substantial differences exist not only in bystems and terminology 
but also in the politicah economic, and social contexts of the Mo 
systems. 

Education at All Levels 

Soviet statistics of education at all levels include not only what we 
would ( onsider traditional for.ns of schooling-schools of general edu- 
cation at the elementary and secondary levels and vocational, tech^ 
nical and higher educational institutions-but also kinderprtens 
for children 3 through 6, large correspondence-extension programs 
(particularly in secondary speciahzed and higher education), fac- 
tory-linked training programs, and boarding schools for the dis* 
advantaged and the handicapped. 

^^Jnr T^t drtailpd dl^cnmom of prohlems of Soviet statistics, ^ee the author's 
-Prnl)lrn»s in Rvahiatlng Snvirt Educatum" iComparatwe Educanon Review, Oc- 
uhrr infi4} Nichnlas l)d Witt', standard svnrk Education and Prnfemonal Employ- 
men* in ihe U.SS.R, {National Science Foundation, U.S, Government Printing Of^ 
fice 1061), and Murray Feshhach's first of tvvo volumes on the subject, The ^ovt^t 
Stalishcal System: Labor Force Hecofdkeepmg and Repofting. (Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S Gnvernment Priming Office, i960.} 
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^^tatisiii S 'Ml gLiH'i;il t'cliiciuinn and M^atlicrs like\* isu intiudc not 
jnly Urn regular school system, l)ut also the gciieral educaiioii eve- 
ning and alternating shift systfins and ( urresnoiidence study lor work- 
ing youth and adults. These evening ancl shift schools are alterna- 
livt^ly called ''schools for working yoiulf' and "st:hools for rural 
yon til/' 

Eiiroiifjwnts 

In 1970, the total [)opuIation o[ the U.S.S.R, was 24L7 million, as 
cotripared with n tniai pupulatinn of 208 inillion in the United Slates. 
Table 1 shows that total Soviet education enrollments increased froni 
the 40 niillions in the cnrly lUGO's to over (10 niillion in the early 
1970's, reflecting populaiion growth and longer retention of ynuth 
in schools. As in the l!)(3U's. ilthough the lJ,S,Sdl. ha ^ a larger pop^ 
ulation tiian the UniU'ti St itcs. lotal luimbers in schools were roughly 
coiuparable in thf^ t\ o cuiintiies in the early h)70's: the 1972^73 
totals for the II,S,S,R. \vere (iO.8 inillion, while ihe cstiniated total 
elernentary, secondary, and highei education enrollments in tlie 
United States in fall 1972 were 59.3 million.^ The U.S. fimircs in^ 
elude kindergarten enrollments; the Soviet figures do not, 

Soviet higher education enrollments almost doubled from 19fi0==61 
to the early I970's, wMth the rate of growth slowing markedly in the 
I970's (table I) , Higher education enrollments were 4,6 million in 
1972-^73 in the U.S,S.R. and 8,3 niillion in fall 1972 in the United 
States.3 

Ltieffiry 

The statistics of both countries indicated virtually complete liter- 
acv; W peneiit literat y of the population W years of age and over in 
the United States as of Novami)er 1969,* and 99,4 percent litenicy of 
the populaticn aged 9 to 49 in the U.S.S.R, as of January 19/0,*'^ ' 

Efhicaiitnud Leiwl 

The U,S.S.R. continued tosliow^ steady progress in the educational 
level of the general population, altliough it also remained behind the 
United States in the early 1970's, Table 2 gives data concerning the 
number of people whose highest educational level is from "incom- 

^ W. Varirr f Jrnnt and C!, Clp.>rgp Lirid. Digest of Edu' 'innal Statistics, 1973 
Edition Washington, DX^ - U.S. nrjvcrriTnpnt Printing Office. 1974. P fj. 
^ IhicL 

■« Ihid., p. 17. 

^ C'f^ntral Statistical Adminislratlnn atta< hpd U\ the U.S.S.R. Counrii f?f MinistPrs. 
Narudnae khnsia^tto SSSR -! 922 1972, statistiehfskii eihfgffdnik (Natii)nal Eron- 
omy of thn U.SLSbRL in 1972, Statistical Yrarhr)uk). Mo^cnwi ^'Statistics" Puhh'^h- 
ers, 1973. P. 35- Volumes in this series will hereafter he referred to simply as Narod^ 
noe khoziastvo . , , with the appropriatf' date from the title. 
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pletc secondiiry' edu< atioii (7 or 8 years of education) to ihme who 
have completed higher education. In the United States, the percent^ 
age of adults (persons at le; it 25 years old) with 4 or more years of 
college totaled ILO percent n 1970; ^ in the U.SJ.R. the percentage 
of the working population with a higher education was 6,5 percent 
in 1970 and 7,7 percent in 1973. In the United States, the percentage 
of adults who had cornpleted 8 years or more of education was 84,6 
percent in 1970; ^ in the U.S.S.R, the percentage of the working pop 
ulation who had approximately the same years of education was 
about 65, percnu in 1970 and 7 LB percent in 1973. (Included in 
the Soviet percentage are adults who liave had the compulsory 7 < r 
8 years of education.) 

Preschool Education 

Nurseries provide facilities for children under the age of 3, kinder- 
garten for children froni 3 to 7, when clnldren enter first grade, and 
nnrsery-kindergarten for children of all ages under 7. Soviet pre- 
schooll institution statistics generally combine enrollments in nur- 
series, kindergartens, and nursery-kindergartens. Table 3 shows com- 
bined enroIliTients for tlie latter two categories of about 8.9 million 
in 1972, of which 6,9 million were urban children and only 2.0 
million ruraL^ 

In 1970, of million chiidren in preschool institutions, about 
L2 riiillion were in nurseries and 8,1 million were in kindergartens 
and nursery-kindergartens. Of the 8.1 million, about 1.5 million 
were of nursery-school age in the nursery-kindergartens,® Approxi- 
mate totals of nursery-school age children in nurseries or nursery- 
kindergartens were 2.6 million, and of kinder^rten-age children in 
kindergarten J were 6,7 million. These totals are estimated to be re- 
spectively 22 percent of the nursery-age population (of about 12.2 
million, 2 years and under), and 38 percent of the kindergarten-age 
population fof a!)OUt 17.5 million, ages 3 through 6) 

In the United States in the 1970-71 school year. 2,6 million chih 
dren were jnrolled in kindergarten, a figure not comparable to the 
Soviet 6J million enrollment, which covers a much larger age group 
(3 through 0) .'^ 

s W, Vance Of ant and CI, Genrge Lind, op, cit., p. 14. 
^ Ibid., p, Ifh 

^ Narodnoe kho^iastvo v 1972 g„ p. 63f). 

^ Narodnoe khouastvo v 1970 g, iSTli p. S'^r). 

JO Based on a U.S, Bureau of the Census estimate of population by afg. 

Kenneth A, Simon and W. Vance Grant. Digeti of Educational Statisties, I97I 
Edition, Washinfton, D.C,: U.S. GovernmGnt Printing Office, 1971. P. 25. 
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General Educauun 

in the stliool yt'in. inilllon pupils were enrolled in 

grnclcs 1 to 10 or 11 of IHl.OOO selicK^ls uf geiu'nil educatioii of all 
i%pes ft.ihle 1). riii^ tiR'aiii aii iiveiane oi about 270 pupils pur 
srluKil, in schoul buikUniTs gt-nerallv sinalU'r than suggested by the 
statiHlirs. since nianv were on douhle-shilis, lOta] reat lieiH ior these 
s{ IkhjIs isa. rc rt'|K)ried to \yv ahoiu 2,7 nn^llion, or one t^'aclier per 18 
pupi s, buL these fii^mes inav inc lude partaiuie teac hers and support- 
ing stafT. 

Other Schools 

Aloiii^ with pupils iii rcgtilav schools, the niillion pupils in 
1972~7^> iiicliuled fKH nullion in sthools aiid ^Knips with a pvolongcd 
day and in hoardiiig sc liools [jrovidirig a general educ ation; these 
einollnjcnts incit'a:^e<l Iroui ahuur 2,1 niilUtin a derade earlier,-^ Pro- 
lf)nL;i*d (lav and buarding sc hf)ols pro%"ide pu|)ils of ^sorking and rural 
part^rus with sc honl hu ilities, inc hiding cxtrac uriacaijar acais itics. rec- 
reation, aiid hoaifb beyond the regular sciiool clay sc heclides. 

I ■ I? per Stro t\ f / a rv !jn'rl 

Fanolhneius In iipjper sec cnulary gtaural eduration, grades 9 to 10 
({)r 9-1 1 in some Repid>lif s) tripled in the decade from 1960-61 to 
1970wl. and by 1972-^7M had reached about 8.9 million (table 4) . 
In addition 4.4 nijllicjn were enrolled in secondary specialized (i.e.* 
voca I i nna h tec h n i c a 1 ) ed uca t i oti (table 1 ) , mak i n g a to tal of abou t 
13.3 million. U-S, school enrolhnents for giades 9 to 12 were 15,8 
million in the fall of 1972.'^ 

Using 1970 population data and 1970=71 enrollment estimateSi 83 
percent of the 15 to 16 ng-. group or 57 percent of the 15 to 1? age 
group were in the upper grades of schools of general educatiori of 
all types in the U.S.S.R. (The real percentages are probably slightly 
lower becairse of some enrollments of nther age groiips.) An addi- 
tional percentage of these age groups, ^vliich caiinot be est i mated be- 
en use of the substantial spread of age gioups enrolled, were in sec* 
ondarv specialized schools. 

In the I'nifccl States in 1970. W percent of tlie 14^ and 15-year olds 
and 90 peicrnt of the Ifi^ and 17-vear oIds=tlie age gioup for the up- 
per grades 0 through 12— were enrolled in school.^'* 

Teather^ 

The total numV)cr of scIiool teacliers in the U.S,S,R. is roughly com- 
parable to the number in the Ignited States. In the 1972-73 school 

W, %'anrr C?rant and CJ. firor^t- land, up cit., p, 3!^. 
14 n^id.. p. B. 
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year, there were almm 2^ null ion teachers in Soviet elementary- 
secondary schools and abaut 214 million in schools in the United 
States,*^ 

Secondary Specialized and Higher Education 

Statistics on secondary specialized education and higher education 
are generally grouped together and disciussed together in Soviet sur- 
veys of education. Both are concerned with training skilled person- 
neh whether at the technitian or specialist level, to meet national 
plans for fulfilling manpower needs for the economy. Both are under 
the supervision of a ininistry separate from the Ministry of Education 
^the Ministiy of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education. This 
ministry provides secondary specialized education training and gen- 
eral education through the complete secondary education level in 
separate technicums {tekhmkumi) and other schools in industrial, 
construction! transportation and communication, agricultural, eco- 
nomics, health, education, and cultural fields. The terminobgy "spe^ 
cialized education" is not to be confused with "special education" 
(education for the handicapped), which the Soviets call "defectol- 
ogy," The ministry also supervises higher education, which is pur- 
sued in universiJes and specialized institutes, and provides profes^ 
sionals in the sciences, engineering, agt iculturah economic, medicah 
education, and other fields; There is no nonspecialist liberal arts 
education. 

Ratios Between Levels 

The ratio of enrollments in secondary specialized institutions to 
those in higher education, roughly lil, for the 1972^73 h Jiool year, 
was not supportive of the Government's goal of producing 2 to 3 
technical support personnel for each professional (table 5) . Gradua- 
tion ratios, about 1.6' 1 in 1972, were better though inadequate. The 
ratio may be improved somewhat in the late 1970's. through the 
planned upgrading of (lower) vocational schools by developing com^ 
plete secondary general education studies %vidiin them. Assuming a 
slight increase in the 1973 to 1975 period, graduation totals from sec- 
ondary specialized and higher education in 1971 and 1972 were con* 
sistent with the national 5»year-plan goal of training about 9 million 
specialists with a higher or specialized secondary education in the 
1971 to 1975 period. 

Specialties 

Enrollments in secondary specialized schools were well over 4 
million in the early 1970's (over twice that of a decade earlier) , and 

^5 Ibid,, p, IK 
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approached riiillion in 1972^73 (table 6) . Heaviest enrollments, 
half a rnillio!! oi niort' each, were hi ecouonucs (e.g., clerks aiul book- 
keepers) in agriciiUure and lorestry, and in niathine^building and 
instrument^niaking speciakies, Otlier major groups of speciaUies in- 
chided heakh and physical cukure, e.g,, medical technicians, docmrs' 
assistants, and physical therapists (over 4:^0,000) ; and education spe^ 
ciakies, including kindergarten and primary school teachers (about 
350,000) . 

Heaviest enrollments in higher education specialties in 1972-^73 
were in the same three categories as in secondary specialized educa- 
tion (with economics still first in enrollment size hut with machine 
building instead of agriculture in second place) . Higher education 
enrollments for these top three specialties were (1) economics— 
566,000, (2) machine building and instrument making— 551,000, 
and (3) agriculture and forestry'-376,000 (table 6) . 

A somewhat arbitrary alignment of 1971 higher education gradua- 
tions by field, attempting to correlate reported U.S. and Soviet data, 
gives graphic evidence of the differences in emphasis in the two sys- 
terns (table 7) 

The LiS-S.R. system of higher education produces many more en- 
gineers, as Soviet sources frequently point out. The 1971 statistics 
sho%v more than 4 times as many Soviet engineering and agricultural 
graduates as U.S. graduates in each field. In fact, this is one aspect of 
the dramatic difference in emphasis, for the United States in 1971 
produced 7 times as many graduates in what the Soviet data refer to 
as ''specialties in universities," or graduates majoring in the social 
Sciences, humanities, and physical sciences. 

To refine this latter data, even if U.S. graduations wCTe excluded 
in area studies, foreign languages, letters, and social sciences, then 
the number of graduations in the physical and biological science, 
mathematics, and psychology alone would be more than twice as 
high (119,800) as graduations in all specialties in Soviet universities 

Higher Education EnrollmetHs 

Using 1970 data and estimates, about 17 percent of the 18 to 24 
age group, or 26 percent of the 20 to 24 age group, were enrolled in 
all types (daytime, evening, and correspondence) of higher education 
in the U.S.S.R. About 10 percent of the 18 to 24 age group, or 16 
percent of the 20 to 24 age group in the U j,S.R were in regular, 
full-time day programs.*® 

Evening courses and particularly correspondence'extension edu- 
cation are major components of the Soviet higher edrjcation system 

These estimated percentages are based on Soviet-reported enrollment data and 
U.S.S,R. popiiliiiion by age estimated by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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(table 6) . A recent analysis coinparing enrollments in these courses 
with those in regular day |no^nnns identifies tlircc stages: 

L A rrintinunus progression [Li*., invnmr. in iotal t'nrf)llments] from 1950 to 1956j 
apprec iably niore rnpid in the ca^e of evi'ning and correspondence course en- 
rollments, since iliPir pwvvimm' of total cnrollmi'nts in higher rducatiun was lo 
catch up wllhj and cj^ceed, that of day course enrollinents [by the 1960-61 
school year], 

Li. A lc%Tlin£?*ofT fjf enrfpUmcnts in day courses frorn 19^6 to I960, as cornpared 
with the other forms cjf edijcaticjfi, svhich contiriued to devehjp until 196;). 

3. A rapid recovery In ihe rate of day course enrollments from 1966 on, coinciding 
wiih a slow decline in [enrollments in] the oth^r forms of education.-^ 

Another analysis confirms this trend in the 1970's, reporting the 
scheduled increase in higher education day enrollments from about 
49 percent of total enrollments in 1970 to 60 percent in 1975, as well 
as a comparable percentage increase in day enrollnients in specialized 
secondary education by 1975.-® 

The slowly declining enrollments in evening and correspondence 
courses and increasing enrollments in day programs in recent years 
reflect Soviet policy decisions based on various concerns about the 
part-time programs, including the quality of programs, die proportion 
of dropoutSp and the completeness of graduates' mastery of the theo- 
retical aspects of their specialties. 

Nationality Groups 

Statistics on enrollments in secondary specialized and higher edu- 
cation by nationality group in table 8 provide, in conjunction with 
statistics on nationality groups in the IJJj.R., insights into the pro- 
portion of sLudenLs to the general population of a given nationality 
group as compared with that of other groups and of the nation as a 
wliole. 

The Jewish nationality group, to select one of particular interest, 
has traditionally had one of the highest proportions of students in 
higher education to its general population. In the 1972-73 school 
year, 88,500 Jewish students were in higher educational institutions 
out of a reported Jewish population of 2,151,000 (19/0 census) ; thus 
there were about 4 students in higher education for every 100 persons 
in the Jewish population. The national average is about 2 students 
per 100 population. The total enrollment of Jewish students, while 

i^Tamara Reveitlio, L'ensfignement Supdrieur en Union Soviitique (Higher Edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union). Organi^.ation for Economic Cooperation and Develops 
ment. Paris, 1973. P. 210. The voiume contains an English summary. 

"David W. Carey. "Developments in Soviet Education," SovUt Economic Pros- 
p€cU for thi Seventies. Washington^ D.Cr Joint Cormnittee Print, 93d CongresSj 1st 
Session^ A Compendium of Papers Submitted to the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, U J, Government Printinf Office, 1973, Pp. 608-09, 
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representing an increase from 79,300 reported for the 1962-63 school 
year, represents very litUe growth since the 1930*s^® and is a nominal 
increase even in the past decade compared to the substantial growth 
of enrollments of other nationalities. 

Table 8 shows that ot the 23 nationality groups with a population 
of a million or more in the 1970 census only the Jews and the Poles 
had a reported declining population since the last national census in 
1959= Soviet statistics report 1 17,000 fewer Jews in 1970 than in 1959. 

The number of Jewish students in technical institutes and other 
secondary specialized institutions declined from about 47i000 in the 
early 1960's to 37,000 in 1972--7S, a decline of 10,000, or 21 percent. 
Of the 23 nationality groups of a million or higher population that 
these statistics reported, only the Jewish and Estonian nationaliti^Js 
had declining enrollments in secondary specialized education as com- 
pared with a decade earlier. (The Estonian decline was 900 stu- 
denrs.) The number of Jewrsh students was slightly below the na- 
tional average in relation tj percentage of the population. 

Women 

Women maintained equality in total enrollments in both second-^ 
ary specialized (53 percent) and higher education (60 percent) in 
1972-73 (table 9) . The clustering of women remained the same as 
in previous years, with predominance in the education^ health, and 
economic fields and underrepresentation in the engineering and agri- 
culture specialties. 

Providing more insight perhaps into their level of attainment are 
statistics on women teachers (table 10) . While comprising 79 percent 
of classroom teachers and 75 percent of directors of elementary 
schools, women comprise only 29 percent of 8=year school directoTS 
and only 25 percent of secondary school directors. A similar disparity 
in leadership roles applies in other fields In which women predom= 
inate. 

One can cite similar statistics, it should be added, for women in 
the teaching profession in the United States. As Charles Saunders 
points out, while citing the U.S, education system as one of the best 
and most accessible in the world: 

We must also reejcamine the employment situation in our entire educational 
system. Aecording to the National Education Association, the public schools enri* 
ployed almost million full-time professional people last year, and women corn- 
prised over 60 percent of that total. But women held only 13^^ percent of the posi- 

Nicholas de Witt estimatei a decrease of Jewish students in day and evening 
courses from H,900 in 1935 to 45,800 in 1960^ as quoted in ModerniMQiion and 
DiviTsity in SovUi Education by Jaan Pennar, Ivan L Bakalo, and George 2, F, 
Bereday, pp. 332-^33 (New Vorki Praeger, 1971). The volume cites restrictive ad» 
missions quotas more than war losses as accounting for the decline. 
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tinns as piiiit iihtH. <>u\y 1 I N prri itH nf all pnsiti<fiis as assbtaiu, ussnriaft*, or 
drputy suprrifitrndnitH. .uul niily fni«''trnilj of niU' prrcoiU liio supprintendcn! 
prtsilinn'^-^^' 

Graduate Training 

Unlike higlier education diploma training, there is no fixed cur- 
riculum for gradurite training— tlie aslnrmifura. The source of teach- 
ing and research personnel at higlier edutation and re.search institu- 
tions, the aspirantura program is determined hy the departnient in 
which the student is being trained. 

Location avd Type of ifistruction 

A striking aspect of graduate training in tlic U^S.S.R^ is that only 
about 57 or 58 percent of it takes place in higher education institu- 
tions (table II). Over 40 percent of graduate training occurs in 
''^rientifir organisations"; i.e. scientific research institutes of various 
Governnient ministries, academies of sciences, and their branches 
throughout the country. Graduate training, therefore, tends to be 
geared to the current work plans of the research institutes concerned. 

While 62 percent of ilie graduate students in higher educational 
institutions in 1972 were fulhtime and 38 percent were part^ime, in 
the scientific organisations only 40 percent \vere studying tulhtime 
and 60 percent were in part-time programs. Presumably most of the 
part-timers were working as assistants in higher education or scien- 
tific research institutions. 

Fields of Study 

Reported Soviet enrollments of graduate students (ml)irants) in 
table 12 provide a breakdown in the physical and social sciences and 
humanities not available in the combined undergraduate category 
''specialties in universities" in table 6. Table 13 is an attempted 
grouping and alignment of enrollments in various graduate fields of 
study in the VS. and U.S.S.R, 

Because of the relatively small numbers who go on for graduate 
studies in the U,SJ,R., %vhere specialization begins earlier than in 
the U.S., and because this generally represents at least their sixth year 
of higher education, they are correlated in table 13 with the numbers 
of U^S, students in various fields beyond the first year of graduate 
study. Total U.S. enrollments tor advanced degrees in 1971 for U.S. 
students beyond the first year were about 300,000-3 times as many 
as U.S.S.R. graduate students. 

20 Remarks (mimeofraphed) by Charles B. Saunders, Acting AssUtant Secfotary 
for Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, at annual meet- 
ing of the National Schools Committee for Economic Education, Inc.j Abseconj N j > 
Feb. 23, 1974. 
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Soviet graduate enrollments are by far the heaviest in engineering 
fields, which comprised about 42 percent of the total in 197 L Rela- 
tively strong in the physical sciences and mathematics as compared 
with other nonengineering categories, U.S.S.R. graduate students in 
these fields still numbered only half of the U.S. total. In the biolog- 
ical sciences, the number of U.S.S.R. graduate enrollments was less 
than a third of the U,S, figure. 

Sources of Statistics 

Statistics on education in the U.S.S.R, are published annually in 
Narodnoe khoziastvo v ig . . . (National Economy of the USSR 
in 19 ) by the Central Statistical Administration attached to the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers in Moscow. Major sections of this sta- 
tistical yearbook include "Territory and Population," "Science and 
Technical Progress," "Industry*" ''Agriculture/' * 'Transportation 
and Communication," "Capital Construction," "Gro%vth of Material 
Welhbeing of Population" (national income, housing, pensions, 
etc.) , "Trade," "Services," "Public Education and Culture," 
"Health," "Finance and Credit," and "Territory and Population of 
Countries of the World." The tables on Soviet education are pri- 
marily from the "Public Education and Culture" section of the mc^t 
recently available Narodnoe khoziastvo' s but also include selected 
tables from other sections. Data are also included from other official 
Soviet statistical handbooks. Textual commentary and analysis in- 
clude selected data from the tables and also other data. 

Besides general summaries that have appe rred in various Soviet 
publications, a series of volumes of statistics I. as been published on 
the 1970 Soviet census by the U.S.S.R. Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration. The general title of the series is Itogi usesoyuznoi perepisi 
naseleniia 1970 goda (Results of the AU-Union Population Census 
of 1970) . Of the four volumes available thus far, volume III (pub- 
lished in 1972) is most relevant, Uroven' obrazovaniia naseleniia 
SSSR (Level of Education of the Population of the U.S.S.R.) . It re- 
ports educational attainment by age groups at the national and re- 
public level and by sex down to the local levels.^* 

A more comprehensive volume of education statistics %vas pub- 
lished by the Central Statistical Administration in 1972, Narodnoe 

2^ For a recent U.S, source on Soviet population Mthtics, sge "Estimates and Pro- 
jecdons of the Population of the U.S.S.R, by Age and Sex: 1950 to 2000" in Inter- 
national Population RepoTts Sines P-^^l , No, 23 (U.S, Dept. of Commerce^ Wash- 
ingtoni U.S. Government Printing Office, March 1973). Many of the edu- 

cation tables from Census Volume III and a number of other education statistical 
series through 1970 and 1971 have been published in English by the International 
Arts and Sciences Press, in Soviet Education, vol. XVI, no. 11=12, Septembers-Octo- 
ber 1974, 
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obrazovanie, nauka i kid'tura v S.S.S.R. (Public Education, Science 
and Culture in the USSR) . It provides detailed data ranging from 
breakdovvni of distribution and educational attainment of teacheri 
to output of vocationalHechnical schools by types of graduates for spe- 
cific industries* 

4. Summary and Conclusions 

In reviewing recent Soviet education legislation and statistics in 
conjunction with a range of related education materials (policy state' 
ments, professional journal articles, etc.) , several trends are evident 
in the early 1970*s that will probably continue into the late 1970'si 

!. Steady growth of nursery and ^..riderganen enrollments, which, however, still 
represent only a rninority of the age groups concerned and primarily those in the 
large urban areas. 

1. Incrrai^in^ ^nrolhiientH in upper secondary education^ approachinf in practice 
the goal of universal^ compuliory complete secondary (lO-year) education. 

3. An increaHc In the general education component in vocational schools to pro- 
vide for youth who would otherwise not complete their secondary general edu- 
cation (in order to meet the goal of university secondary education), 

4. The continuing large role of schools for technical specialization at the secondary 
level, to s*nnevvhat increase the ratio of support personnel to professional per- 
sonnel. 

fj. The continuing focus in higher education on developing specialists to serve the 
needs of the national economy— ecfjnomists, agricultural specialists^ and various 
subspecialties of engineers. 

Of continuing importance in the primary goals and practices of 
Soviet education is perpetuation of Communist ideology, which per- 
meates the system in undiminished singlemindedness and militancy. 

Among the problems %vith which the education system is begin- 
ning to deal and will probably continue to be concerned throughout 
the 1970's are the following- 

L Curriculum and textbook revisions and the supply of appropriate and adequate 
school equipment to reflect modern developments in the sciences and mathe- 
maticSi the age of the computer, environmental problems^ and other concomi- 
tants of increasing industrialization, 

2. The need to improve the quality of teaching by increasing use of various kinds 
of refresher courses as well as by more flexible classroom practices combined 
with traditional teaching methods, 

• 3. A more sober appraisal of the exiitings vast corfespondence-extension programs 
at the secondary specialised and higher education leveli, with reassertion of the 
primary importance of regular full-time day programi, 

4, The need to broaden the traditionally narrow-gauged training of engineers and 
other specialists, to improve the quantity and quality of industrial and busine^ 
administrators, and to supply increasing numbers of specialists in electromcij 
computers, and other areas of advanced tachnology. 
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Table I. All educQthnal levels: Enrollment in schools and training 
pro-ams of various types: 1960—61 and 1970^71— 
1972--73i 



(In thousands) 



SrhftoU and trainine" oroprams ^ 


1960--61 


1970^71 


1971-^72 


1 972-^73 


General education schools: 










Primary^ incomplete, and 










complete secondary schools 


33,417 


45,448 


45,245 


44,847 


Schools for workers and rural 










youth and schools for 










adultSj incl, correspon- 










dence study 


2j70 


3,925 


3,987 


4,478 


Total 


36,187 


49,373 


49,232 


49,325 


Trade-technical and 










factory schools 


M41 


2,411 


2,422 


2,422 


Specialized secondary 










technical schools ^ 


2,060 


4,388 


4,421 


4,438 


Higher education 










institudons = 


2,396 


4,581 


4,597 


4,630 


Grand total ........ 


. 41,784 


60J33 


60,672 


60,815 



^ At beginning of school year. 

^ Enrollments in training program for new trades and raising qualifications in fac- 
tory and other courses (excluding political education) were 10,909, 18,822, 19,547, 
and 20,076, Tespectively. 

^ Includes industrial teehnicums and other specialized leeondary schools ihat pro- 
vide vocational-technical training, 

source: Adapted from Narodnoe khonastvo — 1022-1972^ p. 425; and Narodnoe 
khoEiajtVQ u 1972 g., p, 627, 
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Tabte Pfeschool edwatian: Number of klndeif artens and nursery- 
kindergareeni, pupils, and principals and teachers: Selected 
yem, 195^72 ^ 

(In thousands) ' 



Kindergartens Principals 
and nursery* and 
Year kindergartens K.pili teachers 



1950. . 25.6 1,168,8 92,6 

I960 . . 43.6 3,115,1 243.4 

1970. 834 8,099,7 576.3 

1971 . 86,6 8,463.4 602,9 

1972 89,4 8370.5 636.4 



1 At end of year, 

souROi: Adapted from Narodnoe khonastvo v 1970 g,, p. 634; and Narodnoi 
khoMmivo V 1972 f.> p. 634, 



Table 4. General education: Enrollment at ielected grades and total 
Qumber of schools and teachers^ 1960—61 and 1970^71— 
1972-73 * 

(In thousands) 





1960-ai 


1970=71 


197 1-^72 


1972-73 


PupUi: 

Grades Wa. ... ^ 


14,152 


15,334 


14,643 


14,072 


Grades 4--8 


19,438 


26,243 


26,444 


26,319 


(Grade 4) 


(4,595) 


(5.347) 


(5,335) 


(4,951) 


(Grade 8) ^ 


.- . (2.531) 


(5,070) 


(5,131) 


. (5,329) 


Gradai9-10 (11) . 


. . 2,597 


7,796 


8,145 


8,934 


Total 


36,187 


49,373 


49,232 


49,325 


Teacharr.,... 


. . .. ... 2,043 


2,626 


2,640 


2,687 


Schools........... ^ 


......... 224 


190 


184 


181 



* At befiniiing of school year, 

iOUiiGit Adapted from N&rodnoe kho%\a$iVQ^l9224972, p. 426; and Ndrodnog 
khoMi^lM V 1972 p. 628. 
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Tabk 5. Se€m%dmy ipecwlis^d mnd Ngtm edm^mi Number of ito* 
dtenu and ^mU, by ly^ of wOmoh l9&lhSl ud lt70-^71 — 
I97S-7S 



Schools 1960^1 i97CN71 197U72 1972^73 



Secondary Sptcialised 

Studea^: (in thousandi) 
Day diviiion .. .. 
Evening division . . 
Correspondence instruclion 

Total . . 



Schools 

Higher Educaiion 

Studenb: (in thousands) 
Day division 

Evening division 

Correspoadenca instruction 

Total . . 2,396 4,581 4,597 4,630 

Schools 739 805 811 825 



fOuacEi Adapts frem NitrodnQ0 khQzimstyQ^im^i9?2, p. 420| and N«fe^»©t 
khsMuut&o V 1972 g., p. 627. 



1,091 
370 
599 


2,558 
645 
1,185 


2,641 
603 
1,177 


2,690 
571 
1,177 


2,060 


4,3M 


4,421 


4,438 


3,328 


4,223 


4,260 


4,270 


1,156 
245 
995 


2,241 
658 
1,682 


2,309 
647 
1,641 


2,386 
636 
1,608 
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Table 7. Higher education: Number of first degrees conferred by field, 
in the United States and the UJ.S.R.t 1971 



(In thousands) 



U.S. fields 



No, of U,S. 
Bachelor* i 
degrees 



Africulture and natural 

resources 
Business management 
Cornrnunicatiom, and 

computer and 

information sciences 
Education and library 

science 
Engineering and 

archilecture, and 

fnilitary i*ciences 
Fifie and a|-)plied arts 
Health professions 
Horne ecnnoinics 
Law 

Public affairs and services 

i lieology 

Intrrdisciplinary 

Other: 

Area itudiei 
Biological sciences 
Foreign languages 
Letters 
Mathematics 
Physical sciences 
Psychology 
Social sciences 

lotal 



Grand Total 



No, of 
diplomas 



12j 

115,5 
13.2 



177.6 
56X) 



30,4 
^25.2 
1L2 

9.2 
3.7 
13.8 

23 
35J 
19.9 
73.1 
24.8 
21.4 
37.9 
155.3 



370.6 



839,7 



U.S.S.R. fields 



55.2 Agriculture and forestry 

78.7 Economics 

2 1 .6 Radiotechnics and 

comniuriications 

Specialties in pedagogical 

and library institutes 
Engineering (except 
radiotechnics and 
communications) 
Art 

47.7 Health, physical culture 
10.0 Law 



152.6 
i 244.2 

6.8 



55.6 Sjjrcialtics in universities 



672.4 



J This number represents a total from the source (fiven below) of the groups of 
sppclalties from geology to traniportation, excluding -'.otechnici and igriculture. 

^Including the later first-profesiional degrees in mtdicine and dentistry (which 
are more comparable with the U.S.S.R. diplomas in health fields), the U.S. health 
profeiiions total U 37.8 thousand. 

3 Includinf the later firsl-profeisional degree in law (which is more comparable 
wUh the U.S^S.R. diploma in the law field), the U.S, law total is 17.9 thousand, 

source: Adapted (Tom Narodnoi khosiastvo--i 922-1 972, p. 442; and from Ken- 
neth A. Simon and Vance Grant, Digest of Educational Statuties, 1972 Editign. 
DHEW Publication No. (OE) 73^11103, Washington, D,C.i U.S. Government Print* 
inf Office, 1973. P. 80, ^ g 
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Table 8. Seamflary siminlnvd (HSE) (md hii^her education (HE): 
Erirullmcut hv nuijcir naiionaliiy group?*: 1962*^3 ami 1972-73 



( hi thtnisauds) 



S\m\\y'T nf Nurnbrr of 









ilt.s 


1 njui" 


stiicU.MitS 




latinn 






latifMi 


1972 


=73 


NrUioiuility 


( IM .V * 






^ 1 !>70 










SSK 


I lic 






1 Tl' 
1 1 


Anni'iiian 


2JH7 


^^ 'f'l ^ - 


4L6 




64.5 


80.0 


Azerbaidzhan 








h3H0 


57J 


87.2 


Bashkir 


Wj 






1 .240 


18,3 


15,9 


Belorussian 


7,913 


H7J 


H3.0 




156,9 


133,7 


C^huvash 


1,470 


in.t) 


i L3 


1 ,69 ! 


23,3 


17,3 




^M4 


11.3 




1,365 


20.7 


213 






1(>J) 


1/). 1 


1 ,007 


154 


17,7 


( iriJiumii 


/ ^ I ? / f ji 






3.2 15 


16.8 


86.4 


Cennaii 


1-620 


not I 


i^pui tc^ti 


1,816 


Data not 


reported 


Jrwisli 




17.2 


7fi.3 


2,151 


37.1 


88,5 


ka/ukh 






J KM 


5,299 


79.6 


104.3 


Kiri^ix 






1 1 M 


1,152 


16.9 


27.3 


Latvian 


L inn 




19,B 


1,430 


19.6 


22.0 


Lithnrifiian 




3fl2 


3 KB 


2,665 


57,7 


51.8 


Molclas'iaM 


2.21 \ 


12,6 


154t 


2.698 


32j 


303 




K2jn 


3 J 


6.2 


K263 


16.9 


12.0 


Polish 




i )atri iiot ! 


r j)oi tf-d 


146H 


Data not reported 


Russiiiii 1 


14J 1 1 






1 29.01 5 


2,709.1 


2,774.1 


Tiidzhik 


i;^9r 


7,4 


13,5 


2.136 


19,3 


29.6 


Tutru 






5L1 


5,931 


106.3 


90.5 




1 J n }2 


7.H 


] LB 


1,525 


15.0 


22.2 


I ki ainiaii 




122.1 


126.9 


40,753 


669 1 


618,8 




fi.Ol^ 


10.2 


7i).l 


9.195 


99.5 


150.2 


1 otal m\J\27 


2,667,7 2,nt3J 


241,720 


4,437.9 


4,630.2 


BOi'H(-K- Adapted 




'flTisfifti'r A /in 






p. 44t)i 


and from 






p. h^l. 
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Table 9, S^ccmdof^ specuik0d (SSE) m%d highm' eehioMmi (HE)! Per- 
cent of total enrollment that women represent, by maiii area 
of itudyi IMO^l and I970-?1~1972--7S 



Main area of study 196^1 1970=^71 1971-'72 1972-73 
SSE HE SSE HE SSE HE SSE HE 



Agriculture ..... 38 27 37 30 36 31 36 32 

Economics and law . 75 49 83 60 83 60 84 60 

Educatianj art, and 

cinematography . . 76 63 81 66 81 67 81 68 

Health, physical culturej 

and spori . . 84 56 87 56 87 56 88 36 

Industry, constructionj 
transport^ and 

communications 33 30 40 38 40 38 40 39 

MlMtm 47 43 54 49 53 49 53 50 

SOURCE I Adapted from Nafodnoe khQziastvo^l922'-!972, p. 445; and from 
Sarodn&e khoiiMvo v 1972 f., p. 650, 
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Table 10, Gma^al edwmtimt day schooW Number of full-time teacbm 
and school direcion, by p^iiioni and Uie number uid 
cent Aat are women^ 1971«"72 ^ 



(At the beginmng of the ^hool year) 





Total 
number of 


Wonien teachBrs 


Poiition 


full-time 
teacher 
(in 
thousands) 


Number 
(in 
thousands) 


Percent 


Director of elementary 
schools ..... ............................ 


1 


1 


75 


Oirector of 8-year sch^ls ..... 


Da 


15 


29 


Director of secondary ^hools . . 


45 


11 


25 


Deputy director of S^year 
schools . ... ... 


40 


24 


61 


Deputy director of secondary 
schools . ... .. 


105 


65 


62 


Teachers (except for teachers- 
directors of schools) \ 
grades 1»10 (11) . 


1,856 


1,475 


79 


Teachers of musici singing, 
drawing (art), draftingj 
physical education, and 
labor training . . 


283 


92 


32 


All positions .. 


2,383 


1,683 


71 



*At the beginning of the school yean In 196M1, of a total of 1,884 fulUtiine 
teachers, 1,312 (70 percent) were women* 



source: Adaptad from Ssfodnoi khoziastvo— 1922^1972 1 p. 429. 
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Table U. Grmlimtr fifinrtition: EnrollniL'iif I>y place and type of 
insirutlion: IWMl, 1971. and 1972 



Tvjjn of instruclion 
Higher education insu tut ions ; 

Scientific organizations: 
FulUtiinu 
ParUtime 

'1 otal 

Giand rolal 



[960 


1970 


1971 




:ifi2f>9 

20,610 


:^f^.997 
21,000 


20, -106 


56,909 


56,997 


o.;>i:> 


1HJ2^ 


17,Hi2 
24,469 


36 J3} 


4231H 
9f^427 


42,311 
f)9,30B 



1972 



21,654 
57,252 



16,903 
24,790 

41,693 
98,945 



.sOUhi.e; Adapted fiuiii Sar.idiu.,- khuziuit:,, IK2-IU7:j. p. 107; and from 
Nanidnut kh„:iaslvo ; /'(/L' l;., p. 14(1, 
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Table Qf^htMe edmathn^ Enrollment for advanced degrees ^ by 
field of study In th^ Uniied States and the U.S.S.R.i 1971 



U8, 
Firnt 



y ^ field of steely 






r.S.SJl. field of study 

..... 


Agriculture and natural 


5,692 


5,93R 


AjE^ricuIturc and 








vcterinaiv 


Architecture and 




469 


Arch itecturn 










Area st Oldies 








Biological scii^sK^B 


1 9,939 


5,068 


Bio'f igical sciences 


Business and rnanagotTient 


30,96? 






(-'o f niu unic atioim 


1370 






Kdtication and library 


74,507 


2,281 


Pedagogy 










I'^ri^^inc <'nn c oin putc r 


1.966 


42,320 


Technicals gcolo,i>'" 


a,nd -info rn^^tiori 






inineralogy 










Fine af^^^ applied arts 




578 


Art 






812 


Geography 


Health prc?fessions 


IfiM 


4,937 


Medicine and pharmacy 


Horne economics 


1379 








30? 


923 


Law 


Letters ^^t^d foreign 


20,4^7 


2,740 


Philology 










Ph^si^^al and 


34,221 




PhysicofnatheniaticSj 


HiatHerriatical sciences 






scienceSj chemiitry 




1 1,958 


332 


Psychology 


Public affa^irs and 


7JS8 














Social sciences 


32j73 


15,870 


HistorVj philosophyj 
economics 




5391 




Other 


IntcrdiscipliriP^ry studici 


2,946 


37 


Total 


30fU43 


99,308 





^ Both U.S. ^nd Soviet data exclucle enroHmeiits for fiot-prnfeisional degreei in 
me^icin* and I^-w, 

soupci: Adiipted fro^i N^rodnoe khamst2}Q^I922--1972, p. 108; and horn Vi. 
Vaiicg Crant and C G-eorgt Lind, ^ig^i^ oj Educational Statisties, 1973 Edition, 
loc. cit.P P' 80. 
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^ I, GOVir^MH^T PteiTwa OFFici \ 1976 m-tnnm 



SOME RFCKNT OE iniBLICATIONS ON 
IN TERNATrONAL EDUCATION* 

EDtJCATlDN SYSTEMS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

Udticntiim hi CMliaiia. 

1975. In OE 75^19119, 

Edticatiofi in /ahmi- A Cenlitry of Motleni !)evelnl}mind, 

1975, In pms. <)E74-19llO. 

The Educatiotm! Ih'volutUm in Chlua. 

1971 52pp. $ .05. OE7-i^l9102, 

A Frettch Abbroach to Caretr Etlncaiiotu 

1971 29 pp. $ OE7S^19100. 

Edtictitiott m tiomfiuiai A Ihcmle «/ (Jmuge. 

1972. 145 pp, %\Ab. OEMKih 

Eihicntional Development in Chiifii^n, MalL Seneirai aud fvory Canst. 

1972. 141pp. Sl.Oi). 0E14H>:L 

Edvcation in ThniUmdi Somv Thai Perspectives, 

m% 1 18 pp. $1.25. OE 14165. 

Ednctttiormi Haform aud Reuen a! m Contemporary Spaiti. 
1972. HO pp. $ OE 14!(iH. 

INTERNATIONAL ^^TUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Astnn Stiidif's in Amrrieatt Svcnndary Ethicatioti. 

1972, 110 pp. $l.<iO. <>E I4I02. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS ON INTERNATIONAL EnuCATION 
ArFwrican Stiulents ami Tefichers Abroad! Soitrces of hi formation About 
Ot'er.was Study. Teaching, Wnrlu find Travel (levLsed edition). 
1975. 60 pp. $.90 OE 75-^19003. 

Education in the IJ,S.SM.: An Annotated Bihliograpliy of English^ 
Language iMaterifUs, 1965—1973. 

1974/ 92 pp. $1.35. OE 74-191 IL 

international Education Hemiirces: A Summary of OE-Funded Re- 
search Frojects aud HejfnriA Atjailahle Throngh the Educational 
Research Information Center, I956--^7L 

mn. 48Gpp. 53.50. OE 14173. 

GRANT PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY THE OFFICE OE 
EDUCATION, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
OpbortHnities Mroad /«r Teachers: / 975-76. 

1974. 20 pp. S .55- OE 75-19500. 

Research and Training Opportunities Ahroad and Foreign Curriculum 
Consultants in the United States: 1973^76. 

1974, 34 pp. $.55. OE 74-19503. 

Publications may be obtninecl from the Superintendeni of Documents, 
U.S. Govcmnient Printing Office. Washington, D.C, 20402. Orcier by 
title and OE number and include money order or check. 

♦For a complete list, request SeUcttd Offict of Education Publications anJ Related 
Injormmion on International Edu£atiQn free from the Divmon of Intemational Edii» 
cation, Office of Education, U>S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfate, 
VV^aihington, D.C 20202. 
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